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JONATHAN EDWARDS TO EMERSON 


PERRY MILLER 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON believed that every man has 

an inward and immediate access to that Being for whom 

he found the word “God” inadequate and whom he preferred 

to designate as the “Over-Soul.” He believed that this Over- 

Soul, this dread universal essence, which is beauty, love, 

wisdom, and power all in one, is present in nature and 

throughout nature. Consequently Emerson, and the young 

Transcendentalists of New England with him, could look 

with complacence upon certain prospects which our less 
transcendental generation beholds with misgiving: 


If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Life was exciting in Massachusetts of the 1830’s and ’40’s: 
abolitionists were mobbed, and for a time Mr. Emerson was 
a dangerous radical; Dr. Webster committed an ingenious 
murder; but by and large, young men were not called upon to 
confront possible slaughter unless they elected to travel the 
Oregon Trail, and the only scholar who did that was definitely 
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not a Transcendentalist. Thus it seems today that Emerson ran 
no great risk in asserting that should he ever be bayoneted he 
would fall by his own hand disguised in another uniform, 
that because all men participate in the Over-Soul those who 
shoot and those who are shot prove to be identical, that in 
the realm of the transcendental there is nothing to choose 
between eating and being eaten. 

It is hardly surprising that the present generation, those 
who may be called upon to serve not merely as doubters and 
the doubt but also as slayers and slain, greet the serene pro- 
nouncements of Brahma with cries of dissent. Professors some- 
what nervously explain to unsympathetic undergraduates that 
of course these theories are not the real Emerson, much less 
the real Thoreau. They were importations, not native Ameri- 
can growths. They came from Germany, through Coleridge, 
they were extracted from imperfect translations of the Hindoo 
Scriptures, misunderstood and extravagantly embraced by 
Yankees who ought to have known better—and who fortu- 
nately in some moments did know better, for whenever 
Emerson and Parker and Thoreau looked upon the mill 
towns or the conflict of classes they could perceive a few 
realities through the haze of their Transcendentalism. They 
were but Transcendental north-north-west; when the wind 
was southerly they knew the difference between Beacon Hill 
and South Boston. I suppose that many who now read Emer- 
son, and surely all who endeavor to read Bronson Alcott, are 
put off by the “philosophy.” The doctrines of the Over-Soul, 
Correspondence, and Compensation seem nowadays to add 
up to shallow optimism and insufferable smugness. Con- 
temporary criticism reflects this distaste, and would lead us 
to prize these men, if at all, for their incidental remarks, their 
shrewd observations upon society, art, manners, or the 
weather, while we put aside their premises and their con- 
clusions, the ideas to which they devoted their principal 
energies, as notions too utterly fantastic to be any longer 
taken seriously. 
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Fortunately, no one is compelled to take them seriously. 
We are not required to persuade ourselves the next time we 
venture into the woods that we may become, as Emerson said 
we might, transparent eyeballs, and that thereupon all dis- 
agreeable appearances—“swine, spiders, snakes, pests, mad- 
houses, prisons, enemies”—shall vanish and be no more seen. 
These afflictions have not proved temporary or illusory to 
many, or the compensations always obvious. But whether 
such ideas are or are not intelligible to us, there remains the 
question of whence they came. Where did Emerson, Alcott, 
Thoreau, and Margaret Fuller find this pantheism which 
they preached in varying degrees, which the Harvard faculty 
and most Boston business men found both disconcerting 
and contemptible? Was New England’s Transcendentalism 
wholly Germanic or Hindoo in origin? Is there any sense, 
even though a loose one, in which we can say that this par- 
ticular blossom in the flowering of New England had its 
roots in the soil? Was it foolishly transplanted from some 
desert where it had better been left to blush unseen? Emerson 
becomes most vivid to us when he is inscribing his pungent 
remarks upon the depression of 1837, and Thoreau in his 
grim comments upon the American Blitzkrieg against Mexico. 
But our age has a tendency, when dealing with figures of the 
past, to amputate whatever we find irrelevant from what the 
past itself considered the body of its teaching. Certain frag- 
ments may be kept alive in the critical test tubes of the Great 
Tradition, while the rest is shoveled off to potter's field. 
The question of how much in the Transcendental philosophy 
emerged out of the American background, of how much of 
it was not appropriated from foreign sources, is a question 
that concerns the entire American tradition, with which and 
in which we still must work. Although the metaphysic of the 
Over-Soul, of Self-Reliance; and of Compensation is not one 
to which we can easily subscribe, yet if the particular formula- 


1 Emerson, Works, Centenary Edition (Boston, 1904), 1, 10 and 76. 
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tions achieved by Emerson and Thoreau, Parker and Ripley, 
were restatements of a native disposition rather than amateur 
versions of The Critique of Pure Reason, then we who must 
also reformulate our traditions may find their philosophy 
meaningful, if not for what it held, at least for whence they 
got it. 

Among the tenets of Transcendentalism is one which today 
excites the minimum of our sympathy, which declared truth 
to be forever and everywhere one and the same, and all ideas 
to be one idea, all religions the same religion, all poets singers 
of the same music of the same spheres, chanting eternally the 
recurrent theme. We have become certain, on the contrary, 
that ideas are born in time and place, that they spring from 
specific environments, that they express the force of societies 
and classes, that they are generated by power relations. We 
are impatient with an undiscriminating eclecticism which 
merges the Bhagvad-gita, Robert Herrick, Saadi, Swedenborg, 
Plotinus, and Confucius into one monotonous iteration. 
Emerson found a positive pleasure—which he called “the 
most modern joy’’—in extracting all time from the verses of 
Chaucer, Marvell, and Dryden, and so concluded that one 
nature wrote all the good books and one nature could read 
them. The bad books, one infers, were written by fragmentary 
individuals temporarily out of touch with the Over-Soul, 
and are bad because they do partake of their age and nation. 
“There is such equality and identity both of judgment and 
point of view in the narrative that it is plainly the work of 
one all-seeing, all-hearing gentleman.” ? We have labored to 
restore the historical time to Chaucer and Dryden; we do not 
find it at all plain that they were mouthpieces of one all- 
seeing agency, and we are sure that if there is any such uni- 
versal agent he certainly is not a gentleman. We are exas- 
perated with Emerson’s tedious habit of seeing everything 
sub specie aeternitatis. When we find him writing in 1872, 


2 Works, m1, 232. 
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just before his mind and memory began that retreat into the 
Over-Soul which makes his last years so pathetic, that while 
in our day we have witnessed great revolutions in religion 
we do not therefore lose faith “in the eternal pillars which 
we so differently name, but cannot choose but see their iden- 
tity in all healthy souls,” we are ready to agree heartily with 
Walt Whitman, who growled that Emerson showed no signs 
of adapting himself to new times, but had “about the same 
attitude as twenty-five or thirty years ago,” and that he him- 
self was “utterly tired of these scholarly things.” * We may 
become even more tired of scholarly things when we find 
that from the very beginning Emerson conceived the move- 
ment which we call Transcendentalism as one more expres- 
sion of the benign gentleman who previously had spoken in 
the persons of Socrates and Zoroaster, Mohammed and Bud- 
dha, Shakespeare and St. Paul. He does not assist our quest for 
native origins, indeed for any origins which we are prepared 
to credit, when he says in 1842, in the Boston Masonic Tem- 
ple, that Transcendentalism is a “Saturnalia of Faith,” an 
age-old way of thinking which, falling upon Roman times, 
made Stoic philosophers; falling on despotic times, made 
Catos and Brutuses; on Popish times, made Protestants; “on 
prelatical times, made Puritans and Quakers; and falling 
on Unitarian and commercial times, makes the peculiar 
shades of Idealism which we know.” * Were we to take him 
at his word, and agree that he himself was a Stoic revisiting 
the glimpses of the moon, and that Henry Thoreau was Cato 
redivivus, we might then decide that both of them could 
fetch the shades of their idealism from ancient Rome or, 
if they wished, from Timbuctoo, and that they would bear 
at best only an incidental relation to the American scene. 
We might conclude with the luckless San Francisco journal- 
ist, assigned the task of reporting an Emerson lecture, who 

3 The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by Ralph L. Rusk (New 


York, 1939), VI, 192-193. 
4 Works, 1, 339. 
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wrote, “All left the church feeling that an elegant tribute 
had been paid to the Creative genius of the First Cause,” but 
we should not perceive that any compliments had been paid 
to the intellectual history of New England. 

But to take Emerson literally is often hazardous. We may 
allow him his Stoics, his Catos and Brutuses, for rhetorical 
embellishment. He is coming closer home, however, when he 
comes to Puritans, Quakers, and Unitarian and commercial 
times. Whether he intended it or not, this particular sequence 
constitutes in little an intellectual and social history of New 
England: first Puritans and Quakers, then Unitarians and 
commercial times, and now Transcendentalists! Emerson con- 
tended that when poets spoke out of the transcendental Rea- 
son, which knows the eternal correspondence of things, rather 
than out of the short-sighted Understanding—which dwells 
slavishly in the present, the expedient, and the customary, 
and thinks in terms of history, economics, and institutions— 
they builded better than they knew. When they were ravished 
by the imagination, which makes every dull fact an emblem 
of the spirit, and were not held earthbound by the fancy, 
which knows only the surfaces of things, they brought their 
creations from no vain or shallow thought. Yet he did not 
intend ever to dispense with the understanding and the 
fancy, to forget the customary and the institutional—as wit- 
ness his constant concern with “manners.” He would not raise 
the siege of his hen-coop to march away to a pretended siege 
of Babylon; though he was not conspicuously successful with 
a shovel in his garden, he was never, like Elizabeth Peabody, 
so entirely subjective as to walk straight into a tree because 
“I saw it, but I did not realize it.’ Could it be, therefore, that 
while his reason was dreaming among the Upanishads, and 
his imagination reveling with Swedenborg, his understand- 
ing perceived that on the plain of material causation the 
Transcendentalism of New England had some connection 
with New England experience, and that his fancy, which 
remained at home with the customary and with history, guid- 
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ed this choice of words? Did these lower faculties contrive, 
by that cunning which distinguishes them from reason and 
imagination, in the very moment when Transcendentalism 
was being proclaimed a Saturnalia of faith, that there should 
appear a cryptic suggestion that it betokened less an oriental 
ecstasy and more a natural reaction of some descendants of 
Puritans and Quakers to Unitarian and commercial times? 

1 have called Emerson mystical and pantheistical. These are 
difficult adjectives; we might conveniently begin with Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, which declares mysticism to be the doctrine 
that the ultimate nature of reality or of the divine essence 
may be known by an immediate insight. The connotations of 
pantheism are infinite, but in general a pantheist holds that 
the universe itself is God, or that God is the combined forces 
and laws manifested in the existing universe, that God is, in 
short, both the slayer and the slain. Emerson and the others 
might qualify their doctrine, but when Professor Andrews 
Norton read that in the woods “I become a transparent eye- 
ball; I am nothing, I see all; the currents of the Universal 
Being circulate through me; I am part or particle of God,” 
in his forthright fashion he could not help perceiving that 
this was both mysticism and pantheism, and so attacking it 
as “the latest form of infidelity.” 

Could we go back to the Puritans whom Emerson adduced 
as his predecessors, and ask the Emersons and Ripleys, not to 
mention the Winthrops, Cottons, and Mathers, of the seven- 
teenth century whether the eyeball passage was infidelity, 
there would be no doubt about the answer. They too might 
call it the “latest” form of infidelity, for in the first years of 
New England Winthrop and Cotton had very bitter experi- 
ence with a similar doctrine. Our wonder is that they did not 
have more. To our minds, no longer at home in the fine dis- 
tinctions of theology, it might seem that from the Calvinist 
doctrine of regeneration, from the theory that a regenerate 
soul receives an influx of divine spirit, and is joined to God 
by a direct infusion of His grace, we might deduce the possi- 
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bility of receiving all instruction immediately from the in- 
dweliing spirit, through an inward communication which is 
essentially mystical. Such was exactly the deduction of Mis- 
tress Anne Hutchinson, for which she was expelled into 
Rhode Island. It was exactly the conclusion of the Quakers, 
who added that every man was naturally susceptible to this 
inward communication, that he did not need a special and 
supernatural dispensation. Quakers also were cast into Rhode 
Island or, if they refused to stay there, hanged on Boston 
Common. Emerson, descendant of Puritans, found the de- 
scendants of Quakers “a sublime class of speculators,” and 
wrote in 1835, that they had been the most explicit teachers 
“of the highest article to which human faith soars [,] the strict 
union of the willing soul to God & so the soul’s access at all 
times to a verdict upon every question which the opinion of 
all mankind cannot shake & which the opinion of all man- 
kind cannot confirm.” * But his ancestors had held that while 
the soul does indeed have an access to God, it receives from 
the spirit no verdict upon any question, only a dutiful dis- 
position to accept the verdict confirmed by Scripture, by 
authority, and by logic. As Roger Clap remarked, both Anne 
Hutchinson and the Quakers “would talk of the Spirit, and 
of revelations by the Spirit without the Word, . . . of the Light 
within them, rejecting the holy Scripture”;* and the Puritan 
minister declared that the errors of the Antinomians, “like 
strong wine, make men’s judgments reel and stagger, who are 
drunken therwith.”* The more one studies the history of 
Puritan New England, the more astonished he becomes at 
the amount of reeling and staggering there was in it. 

These seventeenth-century “infidels’”” were more interested 
in enlarging the soul’s access to God from within than in 
exploring the possibilities of an access from without, from 
nature. But if we, in our interrogation of the shades of Puri- 
~~ S Letters, 1, 433- 


6 Alexander Young, Chronicles of the First Planters (Boston, 1846), 360. 
7 Thomas Shepard, Works, edited by John A. Albro (Boston, 1853), 11, 94. 
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tans, were to ask them whether there exists a spirit that rolls 
through all things and propels all things, whose dwelling is 
the light of setting suns, and the round ocean, and the mind 
of man, a spirit from whom we should learn to be disturbed 
by the joy of elevated thoughts, the Puritans would feel at 
once that we needed looking after. They would concede that 
the visible universe is the handiwork of God, that He governs 
it and is present in the flight of every sparrow, the fall of 
every stone, the rising and setting of suns, in the tempests of 
the round ocean. “Who set those candles, those torches of 
heaven, on the table? Who hung out those lanterns in heaven 
to enlighten a dark world?” asked the preacher, informing 
his flock that although we do not see God in nature, yet in it 
His finger is constantly evident. The textbook of theology 
used at Harvard told New England students that every crea- 
ture would return into nothing if God did not uphold it— 
“the very cessation of Divine conservation, would without 
any other operation presently reduce every Creature into 
nothing.” * In regard of His essence, said Thomas Hooker, 
God is in all places alike, He is in all creatures and beyend 
them, “hee is excluded out of no place, included in no 
place.” But it did not follow that the universe, though cre- 
ated by God and sustained by His continuous presence, was 
God Himself. We were not to go to nature and, by surrender- 
ing to the stream of natural forces, derive from it our elevated 
thoughts. We were not to become nothing and let the currents 
of Universal Being circulate through us. Whatever difficul- 
ties were involved in explaining that the universe is the work 
of God but that we do not meet God face to face in the uni- 
verse, Puritan theologians knew that the distinction must be 
maintained, lest excitable Yankees reel and stagger with 
another error which they would pretend was an elevated 
thought. The difficulties of explanation were so great that 
8 Thomas Shepard, Works, 1, 10. 


® William Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity (London, 1643), 42. 
10 Thomas Hooker, Heavens Treasury Opened (London, 1645), 20-21. 
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the preachers often avoided the issue, declaring “this is but 
a curious question: therefore I will leave it,” or remarking 
that the Lord fills both heaven and earth, yet He is not in the 
world as the soul is in the body, “but in an incomprehensible 
manner, which we cannot expresse to you.” ‘* Thomas Shep- 
ard in Cambridge tried to be more explicit: the Godhead, he 
said, is common to everything and every man, even to the 
most wicked man, “nay, to the vilest creature in the world.” 
The same power that made a blade of grass made also the 
angels, but grass and angels are not the same substance, and 
so the spirit of God which is in the setting sun and the round 
ocean is not the same manifestation which He puts forth as 
a special and “super’’-natural grace in the regenerate soul. 
“There comes another spirit upon us, which common men 
have not.” This other spirit teaches us, not elevated 
thoughts, but how to submit our corrupt thoughts to the rule 
of Scripture, to the law and the Gospel as expounded at Har- 
vard College and by Harvard graduates. 

The reason for Puritan opposition to these ideas is not far 
to seek. The Renaissance mind—which was still a Medieval 
mind—remembered that for fifteen hundred years Christian 
thinkers had striven to conceive of the relation of God to 
the world in such a fashion that the transcendence of God 
should not be called in question, that while God was pre- 
sented as the creator and governor of the world, He would 
always be something other than the world itself. Both mysti- 
cism and pantheism, in whatever form, identified Him with 
nature, made Him over in the image of man, interpreted 
Him in the terms either of human intuitions or of human 
perceptions, made Him one with the forces of psychology or 
of matter. The Renaissance produced a number of eccentrics 
who broached these dangerous ideas—Giordano Bruno, for 
instance, who was burned at the stake by a sentence which 
Catholics and Calvinists alike found just. The Puritans 
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11 John Preston, Life Eternall (London, 1631), Part u, 45 and 148. 
12 Shepard, Works, 1, 168; u, 212-213. 
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carried to New England the historic convictions of Christian 
orthodoxy, and in America found an added incentive for 
maintaining them intact. Puritanism was not merely a reli- 
gious creed and a theology, it was also a program for society. 
We go to New England, said John Winthrop, to establish 
a due form of government, both civil and ecclesiastical, under 
the rule of law and Scripture.”* It was to be a medieval society 
of status, with every man in his place and a place for every 
man; it was to be no utopia of rugged individualists and 
transcendental free-thinkers. But if Anne Hutchinson was 
correct, and if men could hear the voice of God within them- 
selves, or if they could go into the woods and feel the currents 
of Universal Being circulate through them—in either event 
they would pay little heed to governors and ministers. The 
New England tradition commenced with a clear understand- 
ing that both mysticism and pantheism were heretical, and 
also with a frank admission that such ideas were dangerous to 
society, that men who imbibed noxious errors from an inner 
voice or from the presence of God in the natural landscape 
would reel and stagger through the streets of Boston and 
disturb the civil peace. 

Yet from the works of the most orthodox of Calvinists we 
can perceive that the Puritans had good cause to be appre- 
hensive lest mystical or pantheistical conclusions arise out of 
their premises. Anne Hutchinson and the Quakers com- 
menced as Calvinists; from the idea of regeneration they 
drew, with what seemed to them impeccable logic, the idea 
that God imparted His teaching directly to the individual 
spirit. With equal ease others could deduce from the doc- 
trines of divine creation and providence the idea that God 
was immanent in nature. The point might be put thus: there 
was in Puritanism a piety, a religious passion, the sense of an 
inward communication and of the divine symbolism of nature. 
One side of the Puritan nature hungered for these excite- 


18 Winthrop Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1 (1931), 293. 
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ments; certain of its appetites desired these satisfactions and 
therefore found delight and ecstasy in the doctrines of regen- 
eration and providence. But in Puritanism there was also 
another side, an ideal of social conformity, of law and order, 
of regulation and control. At the core of the theology there 
was an indestructible element which was mystical, and a 
feeling for the universe which was almost pantheistic; but 
there was also a social code demanding obedience to external 
law, a code to which good people voluntarily conformed and 
to which bad people should be made to conform. It aimed 
at propriety and decency, the virtues of middle-class respec- 
tability, self-control, thrift, and dignity, at a discipline of 
the emotions. It demanded, as Winthrop informed the citizens 
of Massachusetts Bay in 1645, that men forbear to exercise 
the liberty they had by nature, the freedom to do anything 
they chose, and having entered into society thereafter, devote 
themselves to doing only that which the authorities defined 
as intrinsically “good, just and honest.” * The New England 
tradition contained a dual heritage, the heritage of the troub- 
led spirit and the heritage of worldly caution and social con- 
servatism. It gave with one hand what it took away with the 
other: it taught men that God is present to their intuitions 
and in the beauty and terror of nature, but it disciplined them 
into subjecting their intuitions to the wisdom of society and 
their impressions of nature to the standards of decorum. 

In the eighteenth century, certain sections of New England, 
or certain persons, grew wealthy. It can hardly be a coinci- 
dence that among those who were acquiring the rewards of 
industry and commerce there should be progressively devel- 
oped the second part of the heritage, the tradition of reason 
and criticism, and that among them the tradition of emotion 
and ecstasy should dwindle. Even though a few of the clergy, 
like Jonathan Mayhew and Lemuel Briant, were moving faster 
than their congregations, yet in Boston and Salem, the centers 


14 Winthrop, Journal, edited by J. K. Hosmer (New York, 1908), 1, 239. 
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of shipping and banking, ministers preached rationality rather 
than dogma, the Newtonian universe and the sensational 
psychology rather than providence and innate depravity. 
The back country, the Connecticut Valley, burst into flame 
with the Great Awakening of the 1740's; but the massive 
Charles Chauncy, minister at the First Church, the successor 
of John Cotton, declared that “the passionate discovery” of 
divine love is not a good evidence of election. ““The surest 
and most substantial Proof is, Obedience to the Command- 
ments of God, and the stronger the Love, the more uniform, 
steady and pleasant will be this Obedience.” Religion is of 
the understanding as well as of the affections, and when the 
emotions are stressed at the expense of reason, “it can’t be 
but People should run into Disorders.” * In his ponderous 
way, Chauncy was here indulging in Yankee understatement. 
During the Awakening the people of the back country ran 
into more than disorders; they gave the most extravagant 
exhibition of staggering and reeling that New England had 
yet beheld. Chauncy was aroused, not merely because he 
disapproved of displays of emotion, but because the whole 
society seemed in danger when persons who made a high 
pretense to religion displayed it in their conduct “as some- 
thing wild and fanciful.” On the contrary, he stoutly in- 
sisted, true religion is sober and well-behaved; as it is taught 
in the Bible, “it approves itself to the Understanding and 
Conscience, ... and is in the best Manner calculated to pro- 
mote the Good of Mankind.” * The transformation of this 
segment of Puritanism from a piety to an ethic, from a reli- 
gious faith to a social code, was here completed, although an 
explicit break with the formal theology was yet to come. 
Charles Chauncy had already split the Puritan heritage. 
Emerson tells that Chauncy, going into his pulpit for the 


15 Charles Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion (Boston, 
1743; hereinafter Seasonable Thoughts), 26 and 422. 
16 Seasonable Thoughts, 406. 
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Thursday lecture (people at that time came all the way from 
Salem to hear him), was informed that a little boy had fallen 
into Frog Pond and drowned. Requested to improve the 
occasion, 


the doctor was much distressed, and in his prayer he hesitated, 
he tried to make soft approaches, he prayed for Harvard Col- 
lege, he prayed for the schools, he implored the Divine Being 
“to—to—to bless to them all the boy that was this morning 
drowned in Frog Pond.” 1" 


But Jonathan Edwards felt an ardency of soul which he 
knew not how to express, a desire “to lie in the dust, and to 
be full of Christ alone; to love him with a holy and pure 
love;-to trust in him; to live upon him; to serve and follow 
him; and to be perfectly sanctified and made pure, with a 
divine and heavenly purity.” * To one who conceived the 
highest function of religion to be the promotion of the good 
of mankind, Jonathan Edwards stood guilty of fomenting 
disorders. Chauncy blamed Edwards for inciting the popu- 
lace, and was pleased when the congregation at Northampton, 
refusing to measure up to the standards of sanctification de- 
manded by Edwards, banished him into the wilderness of 
Stockbridge. Edwards, though he was distressed over the 
disorders of the Awakening, would never grant that a concern 
for the good of mankind should take precedence over the 
desire to be perfectly sanctified and made pure. In his exile 
at Stockbridge he wrote the great tracts which have secured 
his fame for all time, the magnificent studies of the freedom 
of the will, of the nature of true virtue, of the purpose of 
God in creating the universe, in which Chauncy and Harvard 
College were refuted; in which, though still in the language 
of logic and systematic theology, the other half of the Puri- 
tan heritage—the sense of God’s overwhelming presence in 


17 Works, vit, 127. 
18 Edwards, Works (New York, 1844), 1, 25. 
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the soul and in nature—once more found perfect expression. 

Though the treatises on the will and and on virtue are the 
more impressive performances, for our purposes the eloquent 
Dissertation Concerning the End for which God Created the 
World is the more relevant, if only because when he came 
to this question Edwards was forced to reply specifically to 
the scientific rationalism toward which Chauncy and Harvard 
College were tending. He had, therefore, to make even more 
explicit than did the earlier divines the doctrines which 
verged upon both mysticism and pantheism, the doctrines of 
inward communication and of the divine in nature. It was 
not enough for Edwards to say, as John Cotton had done, 
that God created the world out of nothing to show His glory; 
rationalists in Boston could reply that God’s glory was mani- 
fested in the orderly machine of Newtonian physics, and 
that a man glorified God in such a world by going about his 
rational business, real-estate, the triangular trade, or the 
manufacture of rum out of smuggled molasses. God did not 
create the world, said Edwards, merely to exhibit His glory; 
He did not create it out of nothing simply to show that He 
could: He who is Himself the source of all being, the sub- 
stance of all life, created the world out of Himself by a diffu- 
sion of Himself into time and space. He made the world, not 
by sitting outside and above it, by modeling it as a child 
models sand, but by an extension of Himself, by taking upon 
Himself the forms of stones and trees and of man. He created 
without any ulterior object in view, neither for His glory nor 
for His power, but for the pure joy of self-expression, as an 
artist creates beauty for the love of beauty. God does not 
need a world or the worship of man; He is perfect in Him- 
self. If He bothers to create, it is out of the fullness of His 
own nature, the overflowing virtue that is in Him. Edwards 
did not use my simile of the artist; his way of saying it was, 
“The disposition to communicate himself, or diffuse his own 
fulness, which we must conceive of as being originally in 
God as a perfection of his nature, was what moved him to 
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create the world,” but we may still employ the simile be- 
cause Edwards invested his God with the sublime egotism 
of a very great artist. God created by the laws of His own 
nature, with no thought of doing good for anybody or for 
mankind, with no didactic purpose, for no other reason 
but the joy of creativeness. “It is a regard to himself that 
disposes him to diffuse and communicate himself. It is such 
a delight in his own internal fulness and glory, that disposes 
him to an abundant effusion and emanation of that glory.” 
Edwards was much too skilled in the historic problems of 
theology to lose sight of the distinction between God and the 
world or to fuse them into one substance, to blur the all- 
important doctrine of the divine transcendence. He forced 
into his system every safeguard against identifying the in- 
ward experience of the saint with the Deity Himself, or of 
God with nature. Nevertheless, assuming, as we have some 
right to assume, that what subsequent generations find to be 
a hidden or potential implication in a thought is a part of 
that thought, we may venture to feel that Edwards was par- 
ticularly careful to hold in check the mystical and pantheisti- 
cal tendencies of his teaching because he himself was so apt 
to become a mystic and a pantheist. The imagery in which a 
great thinker expresses his sense of things is often more 
revealing than his explicit contentions, and Edwards betrays 
the nature of his insight when he uses as the symbol of God’s 
relation to the world the metaphor that has perennially been 
invoked by mystics, the metaphor of light and of the sun: 


And [it] is fitly compared to an effulgence or emanation of light 
from a luminary, by which this glory of God is abundantly rep- 
resented in Scripture. Light is the external expression, exhibition 
and manifestation of the excellency of the luminary, of the sun 
for instance: it is the abundant, extensive emanation and com- 
munication of the fulness of the sun to innumerable beings that 








19 Edwards, Works, 11, 206. 
20 Edwards, Works, u, 215. 
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partake of it. It is by this that the sun itself is seen, and his glory 
beheld, and all other things are discovered; it is by a participation 
of this communication from the sun, that surrounding objects 
receive all their lustre, beauty and brightness. It is by this that 
all nature is quickened and receives life, comfort, and joy.” 


Here is the respect that makes Edwards great among theolo- 
gians, and here in fact he strained theology to the breaking 
point. Holding himself by brute will power within the forms 
of ancient Calvinism, he filled those forms with a new and 
throbbing spirit. Beneath the dogmas of the old theology 
he discovered a different cosmos from that of the seventeenth 
century, a dynamic world, filled with the presence oi God, 
quickened with divine life, pervaded with joy and ecstasy. 
With this insight he turned to combat the rationalism of 
Boston, to argue that man cannot live by Newtonian schemes 
and mathematical calculations, but only by surrender to the 
will of God, by reflecting back the beauty of God as a jewel 
gives back the light of the sun. But another result of Ed- 
wards’s doctrine, one which he would denounce to the nether- 
most circle of Hell but which is implicit in the texture, if 
not in the logic, of his thought, could very easily be what 
we have called mysticism or pantheism, or both. If God is 
diffused through nature, and the substance of man is the sub- 
stance of God, then it may follow that man is divine, that 
nature is the garment of the Over-Soul, that man must be self- 
reliant, and that when he goes into the woods the currents 
of Being will indeed circulate through him. All that prevented 
this deduction was the orthodox theology, supposedly derived 
from the Word of God, which taught that God and nature 
are not one, that man is corrupt and his self-reliance is reli- 
ance on evil. But take away the theology, remove this over- 
lying stone of dogma from the well-springs of Puritan con- 
viction, and both nature arid man become divine. 

We know that Edwards failed to revitalize Calvinism. He 


21 Edwards, Works, 11, 254. 
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tried to fill the old bottles with new wine, yet none but him- 
self could savor the vintage. His disciples, Bellamy and Hop- 
kins, continued filling the bottles, but the wine soured. 
Meanwhile, in the circles where Chauncy had begun to re- 
educate the New England taste, there developed, by a very 
gradual process, a rejection of the Westminster Confession, 
indeed of all theology, and at last emerged the Unitarian 
Church. Unitarianism was entirely different wine from any 
that had ever been pressed from the grapes of Calvinism, and 
in entirely new bottles, which the merchants of Boston found 
much to their liking. It was a pure, white, dry claret that 
went well with dinners served by the Harvard Corporation, 
but it was mild and was guaranteed not to send them home 
reeling and staggering. As William Ellery Channing de- 
clared, to contemplate the horrors of New England's ancestral 
creed is “a consideration singularly fitted to teach us tolerant 
views of error, and to enjoin caution and sobriety.” 7” 

In Unitarianism one half of the New England tradition— 
that which inculcated caution and sobriety—definitely cast 
off all allegiance to the other. The ideal of decorum, of law 
and self-control, was institutionalized. Though Unitarianism 
was “liberal” in theology, it was generally conservative in its 
social thinking and in its metaphysics. Even Channing, who 
strove always to avoid controversy and to appear “mild and 
amiable,” was still more of an enthusiast than those he sup- 
plied with ideas, as was proved when almost alone among Uni- 
tarian divines he spoke out against slavery. He frequently 
found himself thwarted by the suavity of Unitarian breeding. 
In his effort to establish a literary society in Boston, he re- 
paired, as Emerson tells the story, to the home of Dr. John 
Collins Warren, where 


he found a well-chosen assembly of gentlemen variously distin- 
guished; there was mutual greeting and introduction, and they 
were chatting agreeably on indifferent matters and drawing 


22 Channing, Works (Boston, 1880), 5. 
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gently towards their great expectation, when a side-door opened, 
the whole company streamed in to an oyster supper, crowned 
by excellent wines; and so ended the first attempt to establish 
aesthetic society in Boston.”* 


But if the strain in the New England tradition which flow- 
ered so agreeably in the home of Dr. Warren, the quality that 
made for reason and breeding and good suppers, found itself 
happily divorced from enthusiasm and perfectly enshrined 
in the liberal profession of Unitarianism, what of the other 
strain? What of the mysticism, the hunger of the soul, the sense 
of divine emanation in man and in nature, which had been 
so important an element in the Puritan character? Had it 
died out of New England? Was it to live, if at all, forever 
caged and confined in the prison-house of Calvinism? Could 
it be asserted only by another Edwards in another treatise on 
the will and a new dissertation on the end for which God 
created the universe? Andover Seminary was, of course, 
turning out treatises and dissertations, and there were many 
New Englanders outside of Boston who were still untouched 
by Unitarianism. But for those who had been “liberated” 
by Channing and Norton, who could no longer express their 
desires in the language of a creed that had been shown to be 
outworn, Calvinism was dead. Unitarianism rolled away the 
heavy stone of dogma that had sealed up the mystical 
springs in the New England character; as far as most Uni- 
tarians were concerned, the stone could now be lifted with 
safety, because to them the code of caution and sobriety, 
nourished on oyster suppers, would serve quite as well as 
the old doctrines of original sin and divine transcendence to 
prevent mankind from reeling and staggering in freedom. 
But for those in whom the old springs were still living, the 
removal of the theological stopper might mean a welling up 
and an overflowing of long suppressed desires. And if these 
desires could no longer be satisfied in theology, toward what 


23 Emerson, Works, x, 340-341. 
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objects would they now be turned? If they could no longer 
be expressed in the language of supernatural regeneration 
and divine sovereignty, in what language were they to be 
described? 

The answer was not long forthcoming. If the inherent 
mysticism, the ingrained pantheism, of certain Yankees could 
not be stated in the old terms, it could be couched in the new 
terms of transcendental idealism, of Platonism, of Sweden- 
borg, of “Tintern Abbey” and the Bhagavad-gita, in the eclec- 
tic and polyglot speech of the Over-Soul, in “Brahma,” in 
“Self-Reliance,” in Nature. The children of Puritans could 
no longer say that the visible fabric of nature was quickened 
and made joyful by a diffusion of the fullness of God, but 
they could recapture the Edwardean vision by saying, “Na- 
ture can only be conceived as existing to a universal and not to 
a particular end; to a universe of ends, and not to one,—a work 
of ecstasy, to be represented by a circular movement, as inten- 
tion might be signified by a straight line of definite length.” ** 
But in this case the circular conception enjoyed one great 
advantage—so it seemed at the time—that it had not possessed 
for Edwards: the new generation of ecstatics had learned from 
Channing and Norton, from the prophets of intention and 
the straight line of definite length, that men did not need 
to grovel in the dust. They did not have to throw themselves 
on the ground, as did Edwards, with a sense of their own 
unworthiness; they could say without trepidation that no 
concept of the undertsanding, no utilitarian consideration 
for the good of mankind, could account for any man’s exis- 
tence, that there was no further reason than “so it was to be.” 
Overtones of the seventeenth century become distinctly aud- 
ible when Emerson declares, “The royal reason, the Grace 
of God, seems the only description of our multiform but ever 
identical fact,” and the force of his heredity is manifest when 
he must go on to say, having mentioned the grace of God, 


24 Works, 1, 201. 
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“There is the incoming or the receding of God,” and as Ed- 
wards also would have said, “we can show neither how nor 
why.” In the face of this awful and arbitrary power, the Puri- 
tan had been forced to conclude that man was empty and 
insignificant, and account for its recedings on the hypothesis 
of innate depravity. Emerson does not deny that such reflec- 
tions are in order; when we view the fact of the inexplicable 
recedings “from the platform of action,” when we see men 
left high and dry without the grace of God, we see “‘Self-accusa- 
tion, remorse, and the didactic morals of self-denial and strife 
with sin’; but our enlightenment, our liberation from the 
sterile dogmas of Calvinism, enables us also to view the fact 
from “the platform of intellection,” and in this view “there 
is nothing for us but praise and wonder.” * The ecstasy and 
the vision which Calvinists knew only in the moment of voca- 
tion, the passing of which left them agonizingly aware of 
depravity and sin, could become the permanent joy of those 
who had put aside the conception of depravity, and the mo- 
ments between could be filled no longer with self-accusation 
but with praise and wonder. Unitarianism had stripped off 
the dogmas, and Emerson was free to celebrate purely and 
simply the presence of God in the soul and in nature, the pure 
metaphysical essence of the New England tradition. If he 
could no longer publish it as orthodoxy, he could speak it 
fearlessly as the very latest form of infidelity. 

At this point there might legitimately be raised a question 
whether my argument is anything more than obscurantism. 
Do words like “New England tradition” and “Puritan heri- 
tage” mean anything concrete and tangible? Do they “ex- 
plain” anything? Do habits of thought persist in a society as 
acquired characteristics, and by what mysterious alchemy are 
they transmitted in the blood stream? I am as guilty as Emer- 
son himself if I treat ideas- as a self-contained rhetoric, for- 
getting that they are, as we are now discovering, weapons, 


25 Works, 1, 204. 
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the weapons of classes and interests, a masquerade of power 
relations. 

Yet Emerson, transcendental though he was, could see in 
his own ideas a certain relation to society. In his imagination 
Transcendentalism was a Saturnalia of faith, but in his fancy 
it was a reaction against Unitarianism and in his understand- 
ing a revulsion against commercialism. We can improve his 
hint by remarking the obvious connection between the growth 
of rationalism in New England and the history of eighteenth- 
century capitalism. Once the Unitarian apologists had re- 
nounced the Westminster Confession, they attacked Calvin- 
ism not merely as irrational, but as a species of pantheism, 
and in their eyes this charge was sufficient condemnation in 
itself. Calvinism, said Channing, robs the mind of self-deter- 
mining force and makes men passive recipients of the uni- 
versal force: 


It is a striking fact that the philosophy which teaches that matter 
is an inert substance, and that God is the force which pervades 
it, has led men to question whether any such thing as matter 
exists. ... Without a free power in man, he is nothing. The divine 
agent within him is every thing, Man acts only in show. He is a 
phenomenal existence, under which the One Infinite Power is 
manifested; and is this much better than Pantheism?6 


One does not have to be too prone to economic interpreta- 
tion in order to perceive that there was a connection between 
the Unitarian insistence that matter is substance and not 
shadow, that men are self-determining agents and not passive 
recipients of Infinite Power, and the practical interests of the 
society in which Unitarianism flourished. Pantheism was not 
a marketable commodity on State Street, and merchants could 
most successfully conduct their business if they were not 
required to lie in the dust and desire to be full of the divine 
agent within. 


26 Channing, Works, 4. 
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Hence the words “New England tradition” and “Puritan 
heritage” can be shown to have some concrete meaning when 
applied to the gradual evolution of Unitarianism out of the 
seventeenth-century background; there is a continuity both 
social and intellectual. But what of the young men and young 
women, many of them born and reared in circles in which, 
Channing said, “Society is going forward in intelligence and 
charity,” who in their very adolescence instinctively turned 
their intelligence and even their charity against this liberal- 
ism, and sought instead the strange and uncharitable gods of 
Transcendentalism? Why should Emerson and Margaret 
Fuller, almost from their first reflective moments, have cried 
out for a philosophy which would reassure them that matter 
is the shadow and spirit the substance, that man acts by an 
influx of power—why should they deliberately return to the 
bondage from which Channing had delivered them? Even 
before he entered the divinity school Emerson was looking 
askance at Unitarianism, writing in his twentieth year to his 
Southern friend, John Boynton Hill, that for all the flood of 
genius and knowledge being poured out from Boston pulpits, 
the light of Christianity was lost: “An exemplary Christian 
of today, and even a Minister, is content to be just such a man 
as was a good Roman in the days of Cicero.” Andrews Norton 
would not have been distressed over this observation, but 
young Emerson was. “Presbyterianism & Calvinism at the 
South,” he wrote, “at least make Christianity a more real & 
tangible system and give it some novelties which were worth 
unfolding to the ignorance of men.” Thus much, but no 
more, he could say for “orthodoxy”: “When I have been to 
Cambridge & studied Divinity, I will tell you whether I can 
make out for myself any better system than Luther or Calvin, 
or the liberal besoms of modern days.” ** The Divinity School 
Address was forecast in these youthful lines, and Emerson 
the man declared what the boy had divined when he ridiculed 


27 Letters, 1, 128. 
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the “pale negations” of Unitarianism, called it an “icehouse,” 
and spoke of “the corpse-cold Unitarianism of Harvard Col- 
lege and Brattle Street.” Margaret Fuller thrilled to the epistle 
of John read from a Unitarian pulpit: “Every one that loveth 
is born of God, and knoweth God,” but she shuddered as 
the preacher straightway rose up “to deny mysteries, to deny 
second birth, to deny influx, and to renounce the sovereign 
gift of insight, for the sake of what he deemed a ‘rational’ 
exercise of will.”” This Unitarianism, she argued in her jour- 
nal, has had its place, but the time has now come for reinter- 
preting old dogmas: “For one I would now preach the Holy 
Ghost as zealously as they have been preaching Man, and 
faith instead of the understanding, and mysticism instead 
&c—.” 8 And there, characteristically enough, she remarks, 
“But why go on?” 

A complete answer to the question of motives is probably 
not possible as yet. Why Waldo and Margaret in the 1820's 
and ’go’s should instinctively have revolted against a creed 
that had at last been perfected as the ideology of their own 
group, of respectable, prosperous, middle-class Boston and 
Cambridge—why these youngsters, who by all the laws of 
economic determinism ought to have been the white-headed 
children of Unitarianism, elected to become Transcendental 
black sheep, cannot be decided until we know more about 
the period than has been told in The Flowering of New Eng- 
land and more about the nature of social change in general. 
The personal matter is obviously of crucial importance. The 
characters of the Transcendentalists account for their having 
become Transcendental; still two facts of a more historical 
nature seem to me worth considering in the effort to answer 
our question. 

The emergence of Unitarianism out of Calvinism was a 
very gradual, almost an imperceptible, process. One can 
hardly say at what point rationalists in eastern Massachusetts 


28 Margaret Fuller, Memoirs (Boston, 1884), u, 84-85. 
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ceased to be Calvinists, for they were forced to organize into 
a separate church only after the development of their thought 
was completed. Consequently, although young men and 
women in Boston might be, like Waldo and Margaret, the 
children of rationalists, all about them the society still bore 
the impress of Calvinism: the theological break had come, 
but not the cultural. In a thousand ways the forms of society 
were still those determined by the ancient orthodoxy, piously 
observed by persons who no longer believed in the creed.” 
We do not need to posit some magical transmission of Puri- 
tanism from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century in 
order to account for the fact that these children of Unitarians 
felt emotionally starved and spiritually undernourished. In 
1859 James Cabot sent Emerson The Life of Trust, a crude 
narrative by one George Muller of his personal conversations 
with the Lord, which Cabot expected Emerson to enjoy as 
another instance of man’s communion with the Over-Soul, 
which probably seemed to Cabot no more crackbrained than 
many of the books Emerson admired. Emerson returned the 
volume, accompanied by a vigorous rebuke to Cabot for 
occupying himself with such trash: 


I sometimes think that you & your coevals missed much that I & 
mine found: for Calvinism was still robust & effective on life & 
character in all the people who surrounded my childhood, & gave 
a deep religious tinge to manners & conversation. I doubt the race 
is now extinct, & certainly no sentiment has taken its place on 
the new generation,—none as pervasive & controlling. But they 
were a high tragic school, & found much of their own belief in 
the grander traits of the Greek mythology,—Nemesis, the Fates, 


29 Cf. Emerson’s meditation while still minister of the Second Church, per- 
suading himself to observe the Fast Day not for what it had originally signified 
but “as a connecting link by which the posterity are bound to the fathers” 
(Journals, 1, 371); in a later lecture he confesses that he saw “with some pain 
the disuse of rites so charged with humanity and aspiration,” yet speaks of the 
process of discarding the old “offices” as not yet fully completed: men and 
women “find some violence, some cramping of their freedom of thought, in 
the constant recurrence of the form” (Werks, x, 107). 
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& the Eumenides, and, I am sure, would have raised an eyebrow 
at this pistareen Providence of ... George Muller.* 


At least two members of the high tragic school Emerson knew 
intimately and has sympathetically described for us—his 
stepgrandfather, the Reverend Ezra Ripley, and his aunt, 
Mary Moody Emerson. Miss Emerson put the essence of the 
Puritan aesthetic into one short sentence: “How insipid is 
fiction to a mind touched with immortal views!” Speaking as 
a Calvinist, she anticipated Max Weber's discovery that the 
Protestant ethic fathered the spirit of capitalism, in the pun- 
gent observation, “I respect in a rich man the order of Provi- 
dence.” Emerson said that her journal “marks the precise 
time when the power of the old creed yielded to the influence 
of modern science and humanity”; still in her the old creed 
never so far yielded its power to the influence of modern 
humanity but that she could declare, with a finality granted 
only to those who have grasped the doctrine of divine sov- 
ereignty, “I was never patient with the faults of the good.” ** 
When Thomas Cholmondeley once suggested to Emerson 
that many of his ideas were similar to those of Calvinism, 
Emerson broke in with irritation, “I see you are speaking of 
something which had a meaning once, but is now grown 
obsolete. Those words formerly stood for something, and 
the world got good from them, but not now.” * The old creed 
would no longer serve, but there had been power in it, a 
power conspicuously absent from the pale negations of Uni- 
tarianism. At this distance in time, we forget that Emerson 
was in a position fully to appreciate what the obsolete words 
had formerly stood for, and we are betrayed by the novelty of 
his vocabulary, which seems to have no relation to the jargon 
of Calvinism, into overlooking a fact of which he was always 
90 Letters, Vv, 145- 

81 Emerson, Works, x, 399 and 411; Letters, 1, 395; James Elliott Cabot, A 
Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887), 1, 37. 


82 F. B. Sanborn and William T. Harris, A. Bronson Alcott (Boston, 
1893), 486. 
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aware—the great debt owed by his generation “to that old 
religion which, in the childhood of most of us, still dwelt 
like a sabbath morning in the country of New England, 
teaching privation, self-denial and sorrow!” ** The retarded 
tempo of the change in New England, extending through 
the eighteenth into the nineteenth century, makes compre- 
hensible why young Unitarians had enough contact with the 
past to receive from it a religious standard by which to 
condemn the pallid and unexciting liberalism of Unitarian- 
ism.** 

Finally, we do well to remember that what we call the 
Transcendental movement was not an isolated phenomenon 
in nineteenth-century New England. As Professor Whicher 
has remarked, “Liberal ideas came slowly to the Connecticut 
Valley.” * They came slowly also to Andover Theological 
Seminary. But slowly they came, and again undermined Cal- 
vinist orthodoxies as they had undermined orthodoxy in 
eighteenth-century Boston; and again they liberated a succes- 
sion of New Englanders from the Westminster Confession, 
but they did not convert them into rationalists and Unitari- 
ans. Like Emerson, when other New Englanders were brought 
to ask themselves, ““And what is to replace for us the piety 
of that race?” they preferred to bask “in the great morning 
which rises forever out of the eastern sea” rather than to rest 
content with mere liberation. “I stand here to say, Let us 
worship the mighty and transcendent Soul”—but not the good 
of mankind!** Over and again the rational attack upon Cal- 
~~ 83 Works, 1, 220; cf. his letter to Aunt Mary after the death of Ezra Ripley, 
September 21, 1841: “Great, grim, earnest men! I belong by natural affinity 
to other thoughts & schools than yours but my affection hovers respectfully 
about your retiring footprints, your unpainted churches, strict platforms & 
sad offices, the iron gray deacon and the wearisome prayer rich with the 
diction of ages” (Letters, m1, 451). 

34 Cf. “There was in the last century a serious habitual reference to the 
spiritual world, running through diaries, letters and conversation—yes, and 
into wills and legal instruments also, compared with which our liberation 
looks a little foppish and dapper” (Works, x, 203-204). 


35 George Frisbie Whicher, This-Was a Poet (New York, 1939), 189. 
36 Emerson, Works, 1, 221. 
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vinism served only to release energies which then sought for 
new forms of expression in directions entirely opposite to 
rationalism. Some, like Sylvester Judd, revolted against the 
Calvinism of the Connecticut Valley, went into Unitarianism, 
and then came under the spell of Emerson’s Transcenden- 
talist tuition. Others, late in the century, sought out new 
heresies, not those of Transcendentalism, but interesting 
parallels and analogues. Out of Andover came Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, lovingly but firmly underlining the emotional re- 
strictions of Calvinism in The Minister's Wooing and Old- 
town Folks, while she herself left the grim faith at last for 
the ritualism of the Church of England. Out of Andover also 
came Elizabeth Stuart Phelps in feverish revolt against the 
hard logic of her father and grandfather, preaching instead 
the emotionalism of Gates Ajar. In Connecticut, Horace 
Bushnell, reacting against the dry intellectualism of Nathan- 
iel Taylor’s Calvinism just as Margaret Fuller had reacted a 
decade earlier against the dry rationalism of Norton’s Unitari- 
anism, read Coleridge with an avidity equal to hers and 
Emerson’s, and by 1849 found the answer to his religious 
quest, as he himself said, “after all his thought and study, 
not as something reasoned out, but as an inspiration—a revela- 
tion from the mind of God himself.” He published the revela- 
tion in a book, the very title of which tells the whole story, 
Nature and the Supernatural Together Constituting One 
System of God, wherein was preached anew the immanence of 
God in nature: “God is the spiritual reality of which nature 
is the manifestation.” With this publication the latest—and 
yet the oldest—form of New England infidelity stalked in the 
citadel of orthodoxy, and Calvinism itself was, as it were, 
transcendentalized. At Amherst, Emily Dickinson’s mental 
climate, in the Gilded Age, was still Emerson’s; the break-up 
of Calvinism came later there than in Boston, but when it 
had come, the poems of Emily Dickinson were filled with 
“Emersonian echoes,” echoes which Professor Whicher wisely 
declines to point out because, as he says, resemblances in 
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Emerson, Thoreau, Parker, and Emily Dickinson are not 
evidences of borrowings one from another, but their common 
response to the spirit of the time, even though the spirit 
reached Emily Dickinson a little later in time than it did 
Emerson and Thoreau. “Their work,” he says, “was in vari- 
ous ways a fulfillment of the finer energies of a Puritanism 
that was discarding the husks of dogma.” ** From the time 
of Edwards to that of Emerson, the husks of Puritanism were 
being discarded, but the energies of many puritans were not 
yet diverted—they could not be diverted—from a passionate 
search of the soul and of nature, from the quest to which Cal- 
vinism had devoted them. These New Englanders—a few here 
and there—turned aside from the doctrines of sin and pre- 
destination, and thereupon sought with renewed fervor for 
the accents of the Holy Ghost in their own hearts and in 
woods and mountains. But now that the restraining hand 
of theology was withdrawn, there was nothing to prevent 
them, as there had been everything to prevent Edwards, from 
identifying their intuitions with the voice of God, or from 
fusing God and nature into the one substance of the trans- 
cendental imagination. Mystics were no longer inhibited by 
dogma. They were free to carry on the ancient New England 
propensity for reeling and staggering with new opinions. 
They could give themselves over, unrestrainedly, to becom- 
ing transparent eyeballs and debauchees of dew. 


37 Whicher, This Was a Poet, 199. 











THE STORY OF AN ARROWHEAD 


HARRY ANDREW WRIGHT 


OME threescore years ago, a group of youngsters in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, were avidly collecting what were 
then termed “Indian relics,” the stone implements of the 
American natives, which they gleaned from plowed fields in 
their vicinity. To them, whatever was pointed was an arrow- 
head, although they came to distinguish between the barbed 
and the barbless types, recognizing them as hunting points 
and war points, respectively.. Later they learned to classify 
many of the so-called arrowheads as knives, scrapers, and awls. 
In that era, it was not possible to learn “all the answers” 
from printed books, so that these young men were forced to 
experiment by rule of thumb. They fitted stone arrowheads 
to shafts and were amazed at the short range of flight. If 
aimed at an object, the arrow quickly dropped to the ground 
because of its weight. Only at very close range was a direct 
hit possible. They could but wonder whether the Indian 
had some technique unknown to them that gave greater 
precision and distance to his arrow. 

The answer to this question, fortunately, was at hand, for 
thanks to the activities of the historical societies, there was 
available to them the literature of the seventeenth century, 
with journals, reports, and letters of early visitors to America. 
They read that in 1638 Captain John Underhill had spoken of 


the Pequeats, Narragansets and Mohigeners, exchanging a few 
arrows together, after such a manner as I dare boldly affirm, 
they might fight seven years and not kill seven men. They came 
not near one another, but shot remote and not point-blank, 
but at rovers and then they gaze up in the sky and see where the 
arrow falls and not until it is fallen do they shoot again.? 

1 History of the Pequot War, Charles Orr, editor (Cleveland, 1897), 82. 
Neither the New English Dictionary and Webster's definition for “at rovers”— 
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This statement makes understandable the drawing of Theo- 
dore de Bry in 1590,” picturing half a dozen Indians shooting 
at a distant enemy, with their arrows pointed upward at an 
acute angle. The English called this “shooting compass-wise.” 
Traversing a long, high arc, only by the grace of God could 
a missile thus projected hit its mark, but that was the best 
that could be done to achieve distance with an arrow so heavily 
headed. 

Confirmation of this fact was given by Roger Williams in 
1643, when he said that 


their wars are far less bloody than the cruel wars of Europe; 
and seldom twenty men slain in a pitched field, partly because 
when they fight in a wood, every tree is a buckler. When they 
fight in a plain, they fight with leaping and dancing that seldom 
an arrow hits.® 


So futile were their efforts that from the very first the English 
were able to note the course of an arrow and so dodge it. 
Bradford said that at “the place of the first encounter” in 
1620, “a lusty man stood behind a tree within half a musket 
shot and let his arrows fly at them. He was seen shoot three 
arrows, which were all avoided.” * 

All of this convinced the young seekers after light that 
the marksmanship of the Indians was no better than their 
own. Nevertheless, their experience left them wondering 
whether during all the centuries while the Indians had occu- . 
pied New England some one of their bright lads did not at 
least make an attempt to find a lighter substitute for the 


“at random”— nor that of the Century Dictionary—“for height and distance” 
rather than accuracy—exactly fits this seventeenth-century usage. The arrows 
were discharged high into the air to gain distance, but they were aimed as 
accurately as was possible in the circumstances. 

2 Reproduction in Hermann Dengler, American Indians (New York, 
1923), 3 and 19. ‘ 

3 Roger Williams, A Key into the Language of America (London, 
1643), 188. 

"] William Bradford, History of Plimoth Plantation (Boston, 1898), 104. 
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heavy stone head. Their reading added one important bit 
of knowledge that seemed to justify such a suspicion, for they 
found that Francis Higginson, writing from Salem in 1629, 
had said of the Indians that “for weapons they have bows and 
arrows, some of them headed with bone and some with 
brass.” ° Of the Indians at New Amsterdam, Wassenaer said 
in 1624, “the arrows they use are pointed with little bones, 
iron or copper.” ® 

Thereupon they began a search for arrowheads of such 
materials. They soon realized that those made of bone would 
long since have become but dust, but they were encouraged 
by occasionally finding one made of wrought metal. These 
latter were submitted to the wise men of the universities and 
the learned societies, who returned profound thanks. These 
arrowheads were most interesting, the youths were told, since 
they showed trade relations between the Indians of the Con- 
necticut Valley and those of the Great Lakes, for they were 
of copper, and only at the upper peninsula of Michigan 
could native copper be found, suitable for such a purpose. 
This copper, the finders of the arrowheads were assured, was 
taken out in chunks, beaten with stones into flat plates, and 
then fashioned into the finished arrow points. 

Such an explanation was far from satisfactory. The metal 
heads were as often of brass as of copper, and surely the 
Indians had not the ability to combine copper with zinc to 
produce brass. Moreover, when the heads were tested with a 
micrometer, they were found to be of the same thickness at 
the butt, the tip, the center, and the edges. Here was a degree 
of precision hardly possible to persons working with stone 
hammers. It just was not within reason. 

So with the years those growing young men continued 
their browsing among the printed pages. They found that 


5 Francis Higginson, New-Englands Plantation (London, 1630), 20. 
6 Narratives of New Netherland, }. Franklin Jameson, editor (New York, 


1909), 71. 
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Edward Johnson, writing in 1654 and apparently referring 
to the voyage of John Smith in 1614, said that 


the seamen, furling their sails, came to anchor, manned out their 
long boat and went on shore, at whose approach the Indians 
fled, although now they saw they were men, who made signs 
to stay their flight, that they may have trade with them, and to 
that end they brought certain copper kettles.? 


Here was a clue. 


The researchers, now aging, were still young enough to 
have a bit of imagination left. Whatever may be argued as 
to the mentality of the Indian, he certainly was adaptable 
with his body and his hands, being as imitative as a monkey. 
They thought of the native pottery cup, now in the Peabody 
Museum, at Cambridge, which they had taken from an Indian 
grave in Springfield in 1896. Though made of native materi- 
als, it was unlike a prehistoric vessel with a round or pointed 
bottom for standing in the ashes or on soft ground, but had 
a flat bottom for setting on a shelf or table. And wholly unlike 
a native utensil, it had a handle in exact imitation of an 
English cup. In size and in pattern it completely followed a 
European model.® 

They were confident at last that they “had all the answers” 
when they read Captain John Underhill’s story of his experi- 
ences at Saybrook in 1637, during the Pequot War. Said 
Underhill, 


A little before we set forth [from -Saybrook] came a ship from 
the Dutch plantation. Casting anchor under the command of 
our ordnance, the master and merchant came forth, and sitting 
with us awhile, revealed that they were bound for Pequeat river 
to trade. Ourselves knowing the custom of war, that it was not 
Edward Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, J. Franklin Jameson, 
editor (New York, 1910), 40. 

8 Charles C. Willoughby, Antiquities of New England Indians (Cam- 


bridge, 1935), 200. See also Anthropological Essays, Putnam Memorial Volume, 
Franz Boas, editor (New York, 1909), 96. 
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the practice to suffer others to go and trade with them, our 
enemies, with such commodities as might be prejudicial unto 
us and advantageous to them, as kettles or the like, which make 
them arrow heads, we gave command to them not to stir.® 


They read further that David de Vries had said that at 
New Netherland, at a time of impending pillage in 1643, the 
Indians were persuaded to “let my little brewery stand, 
though they wished to get the copper kettle in order to 
make darts for their arrows.” *° 

This seemingly justified the suspicion concerning the cop- 
per kettles of Captain John Smith in 1614. Kettles certainly 
loomed large in the mind of the Indian, for Roger Williams, 
in his printed vocabulary, included the words aucuck for 
“a kettle” and mishquockuk as “a red copper kettle.” ™ 
Those Narragansett Indians had known European copper 
for more than a century before Roger Williams’s time, for 
when Verrazzano visited them in 1524, they showed him 
“many plates of wrought copper” that could have been 
obtained only from explorers coming prior to the time of his 
own atrival. French and Dutch traders were on the coast 
at an early date and must have been extremely active. Gov- 
ernor Bradford, in a letter of September 8, 1623, said, “I 
know of my own knowledge many of the Endians to be as 
well furnished with good ketkels, [sic] both strong and of a 
large size, as many farmers in England.” ' In 1624 Wassenaer 
said of the New Amsterdam Indian, “our people must pay 
their respects to him with a kettle or an axe.” * In the Mo- 

9 History of the Pequot War, 69. 

10 Narratives of New Netherland, 229. 

11 Key into the Language, 15. The latter definition does not, however, 
bear scrutiny. The root for “kettle” is indicated, as is that for “red,” but 
there is no element suggestive of copper excepting as “red earth.” Literally, 
the meaning is “red earth kettle.” Apparently a red kettle was, of necessity 


or by common usage, one of 
12 Howard M. Chapin, Documentary History of Rhode Island (Providence, 
1919), 3- : 
18 American Historical Review, vit, 295. 
14 Narratives of New Netherland, 77. 
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hawk country, in 1635, the natives complained that “very 
often when we come to your places we do not find any cloth 
or sewan or axes or kettles, or not enough for all of us, and 
then we have had much trouble for nothing, and have to go 
back over a great distance, carrying our goods back again.” 

Francis Higginson’s statement of 1629 concerning brass 
arrowheads was published in 1630 and undoubtedly was 
widely read at the time. There can be little doubt that the 
market for sheet metal among the natives was then noted 
by the merchants and traders of England. Roger Williams 
said in 1643 that the Indians “kill bass with their arrows, 
or sharp sticks, especially if headed with iron gotten from the 
English.” ** Such iron most certainly did not come from 
kettles, since iron kettles were made of cast metal and not 
from sheets. Without doubt the Indians obtained from the 
English sheet copper, brass, and iron in the raw. With the 
European knives, hatchets, and scissors received in exchange 
for their lands, they could readily work such sheets. Men still 
living recall similar tales of the plains Indians in the last 
century. As wagon trains of the pioneers were raided, the 
steel tires from the wheels of burned prairie schooners were 
often looted for arrowhead material. 

The settlers and the traders had an eager eye ever open 
for outlets for merchandise of all sorts. At New Amsterdam, 
the Dutch, when they saw the value set by the natives on their 
laboriously hand-made wampum beads, contrived a lathe and - 
a drill that shortly put the industry into mass production, 
to the great benefit of the traders. In 1656, also, John Pyn- 
chon recorded a list of his personal tools in the shop of the 
smith at Springfield, including “a tool for making Indian 
hatchets,” that is, tomahawks.'*’ The English were ready to 
provide anything for which an Indian purchaser could be 


15 Narratives of New Netherland, 151. 

16 Key into the Language, 112. 

17 Account Books of John Pynchon, at the Connecticut Valley Historical 
Society, Springfield, Volume 1, 231. 
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found: guns, powder, ball, tomahawks, arrowheads, shoes, 
shirts, or coats. 

On the existing evidence it cannot be denied that they 
supplied completed metal arrowheads to the natives, for in 
no other way can be explained the discovery of two copper 
heads taken from the Fort Lot in Springfield, which are so 
symmetrical that they were unquestionably fashioned with 
adequate tools by an expert hand. Thus there seemed to have 
been four sources from which the Indians might have secured 
their metal arrowheads—from native copper, from scrap 
metal, from new sheets of metal, and as complete points pur- 
chased from the English. 

There the investigators paused in their search, and there 
the matter rested for a long time. As the years passed, these 
amateur archaeologists endeavored to encourage younger men 
to continue the search for light, and in this their efforts were 
quite successful. While the groups of younger investigators 
carried on, however, the oldsters continued their interest. 

In the summer of 1940, a combined party of the old and 
the young met at the Fort Lot in Hadley, by the south bank 
of Fort River (the Towunucksett of the Indians), the site of 
an Indian village of the seventeenth century. There, until the 
disposal of their domain to the English in 1662, had lived 
the Sachem Wequogan, his wife Awonunsk, and their son 
Squompe, with their little band.* Records indicate that both 
Wequogan and Squompe were possessed of outstanding intel- 
lect among the Valley natives, and both were often employed 
by the Pynchons in local affairs.‘ There the recruits began 
their operations, while on the sidelines, despite crippled joints 
and dimming eyes, the boys of threescore years earlier did 
their part also. 

Quite early in the day, Mrs. Frances C. Plough, wife of 
Professor Harold H. Plough of the Department of Biology 
at Amherst College, turned up a metal arrowhead that plainly 


18 H. A. Wright, Indian Deeds of Hampden County (Springfield, 1905), 51. 
19 Account Books of John Pynchon, Volume g et passim. 
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showed the marks of the scissors with which it was fashioned. 
Twenty feet away, an associate unearthed a fragment of a 
sheet metal kettle. Thus, by a perfectly natural coincidence, 
was provided a most satisfactory link in the chain of desired 
evidence. The remnant is a bit of the upper edge of the 
kettle, and has the holes where the rivets held a cast ear hold- 
ing the handle or bail. To make the evidence complete, one 
rivet remained in the metal scrap. The length of this rivet 
shows conclusively that it held a cast metal ear, much thicker 
than the metal of the kettle itself. Its bent condition indicates 
that the ear was wrenched from the kettle by main force. 
Apparently someone had used the metal of the kettle for the 
making of some gadget, all except this remnant, which was 
so perforated with rivet holes as to be wholly useless. 

Only by an analysis of the two bits of metal can it be deter- 
mined whether they are identical in substance. If so, the con- 
clusion that the kettle was used for making arrowheads seems 
inescapable. It is anticipated that a spectroscope and an expert 
operator will shortly be available for such a test and the 
completion of this story. 











THE NOVEL OF PURITAN DECAY 
FROM MRS. STOWE TO JOHN MARQUAND 
PERCY H. BOYNTON 


ARRIET BEECHER STOWE opened both The Min- 
H ister's Wooing in 1857 and Oldtown Folks in 1869 with 
references to “pre-railroad times.” Writing in the Civil War 
period, she chose to describe New England life of the post- 
Revolutionary War period. The atmosphere of the tales, 
however, was that of her own day, and truly so, for pre-rail- 
road ways of living survived well past the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. A Beecher herself, acquainted with Connecti- 
cut, Maine, and Massachusetts, and enabled for a few years 
to contemplate New England from the vantage point of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, she was a competent witness as to the merits 
and shortcomings of the home folks. And her novels still 
make good reading, not so much for her plots, which are al- 
ways imposed on her materials, as for the veracity of character, 
episode, and social background, and for the critical soundness 
of her observations on them. 

What her mind harked back to in her best writing period 
was the little theocracy of the Pilgrims and the Puritans' in 
which for long the ministers were the only nobility, in which 
Christo et Ecclesiae was the natural motto for the first college, 
and in which the average villagers were schooled in theology 
and ready in echoing its phrases and even coping with its 
involutions. She realized that this intellectual discipline had 
produced more strength and purity than happiness, and that 

1 In the printing of this essay, as regularly in the New England Quarterly, 
a distinction is made between the proper adjective and noun “Puritan” and 
“Puritanism,” referring to a definite historical movement, religious and politi- 
cal, restricted chiefly to the seventeenth century, in Great Britain and the 
English colonies in America; and “puritan” and “puritanism,” used in ref- 
erence to a permanent temperament or attitude of mind which has charac- 


terized a large portion of the Anglo-Saxon people throughout their history. 
[Editor’s note.] 
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it was often crushing to the weaker souls. She knew as a sober- 
ing fact that the doctrines based on the teachings of Jesus 
worked best in a vacuum, that leading “professors” were 
openly false to them, and that the preacher who applied them 
too definitely and insistently was liable to pay for his urgency 
with the loss of his pulpit. So whether his creed was Calvinism, 
Arminianism, or New Divinity, the average preacher was 
more zealous as a logician than as a sympathetic pastor of his 
flock. Naturally, as she acknowledged, in such a social order 
irreligion sprang up, notably among the young collegians, 
and since their noxious doctrines had been most aggressively 
propounded in France and had borne the most poisonous 
fruits there, a wave of francophobia was one of the results. 
Yet withal Mrs. Stowe believed stoutly that the old Puritan 
discipline of mind and conduct, and the old integrities which 
it had fortified, formed the best of foundations for a new 
order, in which “monarchy, aristocracy and theocracy, with 
their peculiar trains of ideas, were passing away, and New 
England was coming within the sweep of pure republican 
influences, in which the individual is everything.” The sig- 
nificance of this was the greater because she twice referred to 
New England—and she meant colonial, Puritan New Eng- 
land—as “the seed-bed of this great American Republic.” 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s The Gates Ajar, an almost 
exact contemporary of Oldtown Folks, is by contrast a minia- 
ture on a special thesis—not salvation, but the nature of 
heaven. An aunt and a niece, bereft of husband and brother, 
speculate at length. The older woman is a true flower of New 
England. “A woman who knows something about fate, free- 
will and foreknowledge absolute, who is not ignorant of poli- 
tics and talks intelligently of Agassiz’s latest fossil, who can 
understand a German quotation, and has heard of Strauss 
and Neander, who can dash her sprightliness against the dry 
bones of metaphysics and theology, yet never speak an accent 
above an essentially woman’s voice,” this blue-stocking theo- 
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logian meets all comers in defending her thesis of a znacerial 
heaven with a sublimated but still corporeal population, and 
both gives and receives much consolation from the thought. 
The little book was a very popular theological tract among 
a generation who were much more recent than they seem. 
Miss Phelps’s heaven was unorthodox in conception, for it 
was a familiar, cozy place, and the amiable tone of her unorth- 
odoxy was thrown into relief against the grim aridity of the 
faithful whose idea of eternal bliss and how to earn it was 
only a degree more primitive than hers. 

Between the publication of Oldtown Folks and Gates 
Ajar and the end of the century, the dominant Congre- 
gational Calvinism which is most often associated with puri- 
tanism, went into a decline. The proliferations of denomina- 
tionalism sapped its strength, and the Unitarians and Angli- 
cans enlisted many of the alert and the elite. As a result, 
novels dealing with religion and the church led in two direc- 
tions: either apostasy from puritanism or a semi-satirical expo- 
sition of its decadent survivals. Mrs. Deland, with her John 
Ward, Preacher (1888), and The Iron Woman (1911), is a 
connecting link between Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Phelps and, on 
the one hand, such books of the 1910 decade as Winston 
Churchill's big best-seller, The Inside of the Cup; and on the 
other, such novels of the 1930's as Santayana’s The Last Puri- 
tan and Marquand’s pair, The Late George Apley and Wick- 
ford Point. 

Mrs. Deland’s earlier novel attracted such a reading in its 
day that it is worth mention if only as an index to popular 
taste. John Ward, Preacher, the first work of a young writer, 
is sentimental melodrama of the most conventional type. 
Ward, an iron-bound Calvinist, is “yoked to an unbeliever,” 
Helen Jeffrey, an Episcopalian who is so devoted to her hus- 
band that she can ignore his bigotry if only he will permit her 
to. He believes, however, that the salvation of her soul is 
more imperative than the survival of his home, sends her away, 
breaks down under the strain, and dies. Mrs. Deland accepted 
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her young bigot on his own terms; but her reading public 
could have accepted him only in the heresy-hunting mood 
that marked the time, and in the light of the interest reflected 
from Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere, which was an 
ecclesiastical tale of quite a different color. 

Just how definitely Mrs. Deland moved along with her 
time appears in the contrast offered to both Oldtown Folks 
and John Ward by The Iron Woman, which belonged to the 
next generation. For with the turn of the century the popular 
mind changed from theory to action and from religion to 
practical ethics. The Iron Woman is a mature story, skillfully 
told. It contains melodramatic episodes, but they are organic, 
not superimposed. Mrs. Maitland, who played the title role— 
the past tense is used because the book is so evidently dated— 
was at the outset of the story a conventionally godly woman, 
as relentless in her Sabbath observance as she was in her driv- 
ing energy as a foundry manager; divided in enthusiasm be- 
tween the churches and the factories which were the chief 
assets of her industrial town. As the story advanced, the old 
puritan trio of thrift, competence, and godliness was reduced 
to the former two, and piling up money for her son became 
her master passion. The white spires which dominated Old- 
town and had once glorified Mercer were overtopped and 
smoke-begrimed by the belching foundry chimneys. While 
this was happening, puritanism was not rejected for its nar- 
rowness; it was simply discarded for its insufficiency in a 
machine age. “I call that ladle,” said Mrs. Maitland, standing 
in her foundry, “the cradle of civilization. Think what's inside 
of it. There are rails...and engines and machines for the 
whole world; there are telegraph wires. There are bridges 
in it, and pens that may write . . . love letters, or even write, 
perhaps, the liberty of a race, as Lincoln’s pen wrote it. Yes,” 
she said, her face full of luminous abstractions, “the cradle 
of civilization.” 

It might be objected to Churchill's The Inside of the Cup, 
which appeared soon after The Iron Woman, that it should 
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not appear in this context, since it is a story of the Middle 
West. But the Middle Western city, obviously St. Louis, in 
which it was located, was an offspring of New England, in- 
tellectually dominated in 1868, the first year mentioned in 
the story, by Eliots and Hosmers, Larneds, Carpenters, and 
Greenes, Unitarian apostates from Calvinism; and the leading 
character, the Reverend John Hodder, was brought there 
from a Vermont parish, a Calvinist of Calvinists, though 
garbed in the vestments of an Episcopal rector. 

In 1912, when the story appeared in serial form, the hunt 
for heretics was apparently a thing of the past, though the 
so-called Fundamentalist movement in some parts of the 
country was still to come. The religious swing of the moment 
was from faith to works, from a concern with individual 
salvatidn to programs for social service. Theology was yield- 
ing the stage to New Testament exegesis, so that the layman 
could hear disquisitions and the student elect courses on the 
Social Teachings of Jesus. Even the foreign missionary was 
becoming more and more occupied in his field with hygiene 
and sanitation, and the church “benevolent funds” recognized 
more and more liberally that charity began at home. The 
metropolitan church added a social center to the plant and 
visiting nurses and recreational directors to the staff. All this 
demanded something new of the minister—that he be a prac- 
tical administrator, a good money-raiser, and an effective 
citizen. But the practical money-raiser and the model of good 
citizenship was bound, if he retained any sense of the kingdom 
of heaven, to face two grim facts: that much of the money 
that came from the rich was only partial restoration of ill- 
gotten gains, and that the social center was only an offer of 
palliatives and correctives for the abuses of an unhappy eco- 
nomic system. 

The Inside of the Cup, in the experience of the Reverend 
John Hodder, is a recapitulation of this chapter in social 
history. Brought from Vermont to a city pulpit in one of the 
many western outposts of New England, he was chosen for 
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the post because he gave every sign of having “sound views.” 
The corporation lawyer who selected him was satisfied; the 
captain of finance who dominated the parish as he dominated 
every organization he belonged to, was highly pleased. All 
went smoothly for six months. The sermons were excellently 
uplifting and undisturbing; plans for the new community 
house expanded grandiosely. Then he was waked up to the 
insufficiency of offering reading rooms and gymnasiums to 
the poor, and to the inconsistency of preaching the brother- 
hood of man to a parish which opposed it even while paying 
him his salary. With his attempt to apply Christian principles 
to doing God’s will in St. John’s downtown parish in the 
slum district, Mr. Hodder, now enlisted in the church mili- 
tant, “went over the top.” Events moved fast. The rector won 
the admiring endorsement of his bishop, a strong minority 
of his congregation, a large accession of other followers, and, 
for the story’s sake, the daughter of the big financier, Eldon 
Parr. The magnate was left humiliated and deserted by his 
child, and the book closed with a declaration of war which on 
moral grounds could end only with defeat for Dives and 
victory for the forces of righteousness. Actually it was the 
puritan quality of John Hodder, moral crusader, which 
dominated the situation. But it was only when he was brought 
into the world of action from the theological fastnesses of the 
Vermont hills that he found himself. Mr. Hodder is like 
Mrs. Stowe’s Dr. Hopkins of The Minister's Wooing in - 


. opposing Christian doctrine to the business interests of his 


richest parishioner; but he differs in transferring his zest for 
doctrines’ as doctrines to a zest for establishing Christian 
teachings as guides for social conduct. 

Two points are obvious as to all these novels about church- 
men and the church: that the authors were part of their 
subjects, most of them period writers going along with the 
times of which they wrote; and that the popularity of the 
novels arose from the fact that the readers also were bystand- 
ers in the events and therefore responsive to them. American 
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religious life had had to tune itself to American secular life 
until at last the roar of the factory whistle and the hubbub 
of the stock exchange had drowned out choir and organ, 
and the worship of Mammon prevailed. 

The facts surrounding Santayana’s The Last Puritan are 
quite different. The reading public was still in sympathy 
with the author, but neither reader nor author was in sym- 
pathy with the central figure in the story. Oliver Alden was 
presented as a relic of an old order, a character with an obso- 
lete theory of life; and he was confronted not by liberal 
theology or heresy or worship of the golden calf, but by a 
twentieth-century secular philosophy. This was an attitude 
toward life which the theologians of Dr. Hopkins’s day 
sneered at as “philosophism” and in darker moods berated 
as infidelity, atheism, or diabolism that let loose the natural 
depravity of the natural man and dragged him into a sink of 
wickedness on his way to hell. Furthermore, the novel was 
written by a departed sojourner in New England, a philoso- 
pher, observer, and critic, a Spaniard by birth and a Roman 
Catholic by profession. None of the earlier writers could for 
a moment rival George Santayana in acuteness of intellect, 
power of analysis, philosophic expertness, and skill in dialec- 
tic. The fact that they were participants in the action which 
they described limited them in powers of detachment. The 
distinction is important that the picture of the “last puritan” 
was painted by a visiting artist who had tarried in New Eng- 
land long enough to write intimately and expertly, who was 
not at all hostile to his subject, but who was also not in the 
least in sympathy with it. 

Mr. Santayana uses the word puritanism in a clear but quite 
untechnical sense to mean a form of cultural tradition not 
necessarily local, but once dominant in New England and 
now on its final decline there. He defines it at no one point, 
but he characterizes it often. Puritanism, in his view, is a 
natural reaction against nature; in order to escape chaos it 
is ready both to impose, and to submit to, the sternest regi- 
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men. It abjures happiness and seeks peace even under the 
crunching of a moral juggernaut. It discards the fleshly life; 
it rejects the life of refinement, “merry without claims, brave 
without armor”; and it elects to be “burdened but strong, 
groping but faithful, desolate but proud.” It insists on being 
self-directed, inflexible but free. It can reluctantly tolerate 
men and women of other minds, but it cannot sympathize 
with them; and for the sake of its own salvation it can turn 
its back in self-imposed exile upon the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

Oliver Alden, who embodied this, was the immediate reflec- 
tion of two discordant elders, his father and his uncle. Uncle 
Nathaniel was a solitary, the custodian of a great fortune, an 
extreme survival with a brave loyalty to his breeding, who 
would not permit the world to override him, and kept him- 
self inviolate by holding himself aloof. Oliver’s father, Peter 
Alden, was a living protest against all this; he opposed the 
conventions, denied social responsibility, was indifferent to 
moral reputation or business repute, became an aimless cos- 
mopolitan globe-trotter, and when his life wearied him 
brought it to a decent conclusion with the aid of a judiciously 
compounded sleeping potion. He paused once in his wander- 
ings long enough to marry a smug, healthy New Englander, 
and after Oliver had reached his teens he was interested to 
see that his son should grow up in such freedom as he might 
achieve for himself. 

Herein lay the conflict. Oliver was not allured by pleasures 
and palaces, but when he looked for an equivalent he could 
find no sweet home for his spirit. In his natural reaction 
against nature he was drawn to Lord Jim, skipper of his 
father’s sea-going yacht, but was repelled by him as by a fine 
beast of the jungle; he was dazzled and amused by his worldly 
cousin Mario Van Der Weyer, but only as he might be by 
a youth as promiscuous as an English sparrow and unstable 
as a butterfly. He considered marriage to a conventional 
New Yorker who coquetted with art, social ideas, and reli- 
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gion, until he found that she was proposing to annex him 
and adapt him to her life. Distrusting himself, he “kept revis- 
ing himself.” He was afraid of the nature of love, always 
disturbed by the fear of desire. He was burdened by wealth, 
the chance that had thrown it into his hands, the question of 
what to do with it. Even his fine physical endowments were a 
source of more embarrassment than pride. So to the end of 
his short life during the World War, an innate cautiousness, 
an all-pervading thrift, made him in every sense an example 
of what in one special sense we have come to describe as 
“poverty in the midst of abundance.” 

So much for the world of circumstance. There was no hap- 
pier solution for him in the world of ideas. “He could find no 
peace unless he justified his natural sympathies theoretically 
and turned them into moral maxims.” Secular philosophy 
did not do him this service; and when, in the other direction, 
he inquired of Roman Catholicism, he was too earth-bound 
and too literally occidental in his habits of mind to rest his 
case at the same time on belief in the human heart and belief 
in the supernatural, to depend up to a certain point on un- 
aided intellect and, beyond that point, “to appeal to the 
higher court.” 

Although this was Santayana’s sole excursion into the realm 
of the novel, he was acute enough not to venture where he 
could not safely tread. A few paragraphs in the epilogue laid 
down quite clearly certain principles of narrative technique. 
Projecting his characters through the medium of his own 
mind, expressing their thoughts frankly in his own idiom, 
he nevertheless created characters, dialogue, episodes. Oliver 
Alden was a chill young man, but there was a pathos in his 
chillness which came from a lack of spiritual warmth, though 
from no lack of inward friction. Withal, the novelist con- 
cluded, “fortune will never smile on those who disown the 
living force of nature”; and Oliver, the last puritan, illus- 
trated the tragedy of his kind because “he was endowed with 
a moral nature burdened and over-strong, and a critical fac- 
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ulty fearless, but helplessly subjective.” Oliver was heroic 
enough to afford the makings of tragedy. His uncle Nathaniel 
and his father Peter both lived so apart as to wither early 
into “amiable ghosts.” Such characters offer tempting material 
for light satire, an offer happily accepted by John P. Mar- 
quand. 

In his account of the amiable ghost George Apley, Mr. 
Marquand seems to have made explicit acknowledgment to 
Mr. Santayana and Nathaniel Alden. The earlier book was 
subtitled “A Memoir in the Form of a Novel,” the later, “A 
Novel in the Form of a Memoir,” a form developed in Bos- 
tonia which Mr. Marquand neatly parodies. George Apley 
would have been highly approved by Uncle Nathaniel; his 
wife and sister would have been quite at home with Oliver's 
mother. Both the men were pew-holders in Unitarian King’s 
Chapel, offshoots in creed but offspring in character from 
the Puritanism of an elder day. The parallel, however, could 
easily be pursued too far. The Last Puritan is an analytical 
study; The Late George Apley is a genial caricature. 

Apley’s forebears came to Boston in 1636, and from then 
on the Apleys looked down their noses at the commoners of 
Plymouth. In the direct line one was mentioned by Cotton 
Mather in his Magnalia, and every generation had its repre- 
sentatives at Harvard. All married discreetly, though one 
met the family disapproval by stooping to an alliance with a 
Cabot. Conservative by nature and industrious in amassing 
property, they shrank from the disturbing influences of the 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars. The family fortunes were 
founded. in commerce, reinforced in textiles, multiplied by 
judicious investment, guarded with thrift, and partially dis- 
tributed in dignified gifts to art and charity. Republicans 
since the days of Lincoln, they shrank from everything that 
smacked of the republicanism of Jefferson. They believed in 
the quiet and practical exertion of such influence as wealth 
could wield in a democracy. 
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Product of such a tradition, George Apley once explained, 
“I am the sort of man I am, because environment prevented 
my being anything else,” environment in his mind being 
crystallized tradition. His world was a segment of a circle 
radiating about forty miles from Boston. Complacent at times, 
at other times he was merely submissive to the dictates of 
tribal loyalty. He lived within the pale of his family, for 
whose reputation and fortune he was trustee, of his duties as 
distributor of largesse which his fortune demanded, and of 
the various clubs by which his inviolable respectability was 
buttressed. But he sacrificed his one real love on the shrine of 
family dignity, and to keep this dignity unsullied he used the 
family gold to buy his way out of a blackmail trap into which, 
in a burst of misdirected civic zeal, he had naively blundered. 
His portraiture has been referred to as a genial caricature, 
but the term demands cautious use. George Apley was a type 
for social comedy but not a comic type. Emerson had him in 
mind when one day he confided to his Journal that Jn Me- 
moriam sounded to him “like the condolences of prosperous 
Unitarians in the first weeks of bereavement,” and when on 
another he wrote that the greatest obstacle to progress was 
“the invincible depravity of the virtuous classes.” The comedy 
of this gentleman of the old school was that he always con- 
cealed from others, and usually from himself, that he was a 
frustrated man; the pathos was that he now and again per- 
ceived this fact, acknowledging in his inmost heart that there 
was little to justify his outward complacency. 

In this respect George Apley was a man of a higher level 
than the Brills of Wickford Point, the most ghostly of deca- 
dent puritans, who had nothing to be proud of but their 
self-esteem and who were far from amiable, even in their 
esteem for each other. Again we may consider the novelist’s 
point of view. Mr. Marquand’s is midway between Mrs. 
Stowe’s, who was completely identified with the puritan tra- 
dition, and Mr. Santayana’s, who was completely detached 
from it. The author of Wickford Point feels more affection 
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for the puritan gone-to-seed than he does for the ex-puritan- 
Brahmin of the Apley type. The Brills have interbred until 
they have nothing left but pride of family—neither money 
nor brains nor resolution nor high moral sense. They embody 
“an inexorable sort of gentleness, a vanity of effort, a sadness 
of predestined failure.” They are haunted by the ghost of a 
vanished security. Wickford Point is an island adrift, once 
part of the mainland, self-sufficient though severed from 
reality, and “governed by the untutored thoughts of women.” 
It is a world built up to keep out the real world, and en- 
trenched in futility. 

Wickford Point is interesting for many reasons which are 
not relevant in this study: its structure, like a braided Indian 
basket, spiraling from bottom to rim, firmly interwoven but 
dizzying to follow; its characterization, which supplies more 
than a dozen convincing portraits; its dry New England humor 
and use of understatement; its revelation of Mr. Marquand’s 
pet antipathies; its running comment on literary American 
fashions. It is introduced here only because it brings up to the 
moment the sequence of American novels which, taken as a 
whole, tell of New England puritanism’s fall from high estate. 

This is, of necessity, not a complete or completed story; 
but it is the story as told by recent novelists, and it is signifi- 
cant because they composed it without collaboration and 
because the reading public has responded with so much inter- 
est to its successive installments. 











A CRUSADE TO EXTEND YANKEE CULTURE 
1820-1865, 


RICHARD LYLE POWER 


MONG the “clerical schemes and pompous undertakings 

of the present day under the pretense of religion” which 

The Reformer, a small, tightly-printed Philadelphia periodi- 

cal of the early 1820's aimed to expose and “show that they 

were irreconcilable with the spirit and principle of the Gos- 

pel”? was a “plot” allegedly being fostered by certain New 

England religionists, notably the Reverend Lyman Beecher, 

to fashion the culture of the rising American nation entirely 
after the Yankee image. 

The ire of The Reformer’s editors had been aroused by a 
passage in one of Beecher’s tracts which in its cultural impli- 
cations at large appeared to transcend ordinary and justifiable 
doctrinal controversy: 


The integrity of the Union demands special exertions to produce 
in the nation a more homogeneous character, and bind us together 
by firmer bonds....A remedy must be applied to this vital 
defect of our national organization. But what shall that remedy 
be? There can be but one. The consolidation of the State Gov- 
ernments would make a despotism. But the prevalence of pious, 
intelligent, enterprising ministers through the nation, at the 
ratio of one for 1000, would establish schools, and academies, 
and colleges, and habits, and institutions of homogeneous in- 
fluence. These would produce a sameness of views, and feelings, 
and interests, which would lay the foundation of our empire 
upon a rock.? 


1 Quoted in Albert H. Smythe, The Philadelphia Magazines and Their 
Contributors, 1741-1850 (Philadelphia, 1892), 203. 

2 The Reformer, Philadelphia, 1 (October, 1820), 236-237. For more ex- 
tended discussion and exposition of the “design,” see also 1 (November, 1820), 
241-258, and Volumes m and 11, passim. In Volume iv, Theophilus R. Gates 
was listed as “Proprietor and principal editor.” 
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To Beecher’s term “homogeneous influence” the editors of 
The Reformer rejoined: 


These ministers to produce this homogeneous influence must, 
of course, be all of one religious persuasion...his own.... 
From such a homogeneous influence as they might effect, it be- 
comes us to pray from the bottom of our hearts “good Lord deliver 
us.” The fate to which it might doom us, we fear, would not be 
much better than that of Old Spain some time since. Four pious 
persons, we remember, were once hung at Boston by reason of 
such homogeneous influence. 


To argue a large intrinsic importance for this particular 
bit of controversy is not intended. Worthy of remark, how- 
ever, is the point that Beecher had with precision designated 
something which appeared to him to be a weakness in the 
national cultural structure, and with similar precision had 
prescribed a remedy in terms of a nation-wide program. 
Equally interesting is the fact that the editors of The Re- 
former recognized with alarm the far-reaching implications 
of the suggestion and lavished their wrath upon it. Leaving 
aside any personal and doctrinal animosities involved, one 
may profitably call attention to the implications for the de- 
velopment of a national culture, in the words, deeds, and 
hopes of those fervent Yankee souls who believed with Beech- 
er that theirs was the only culture the rising nation could 
safely embrace; and to suggest certain other phases of cul- 
tural adjustment which derive their character and interest 
from the vigor of the Yankee thrust. 

Whatever reticence Yankees may have felt about discussing 
the “plan,” especially after it had been publicly discussed 
and challenged, it is still possible to trace with certainty its 
persistence, through occasional frank pronouncements of 
those who had the cause in their hearts. Even if evidence for 
the intervening period were lacking, the flow of uninhibited 
statements released by the War between the States would 
demonstrate that the idea of a cultural assimilation of the 
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West by the Yankees—‘‘a thirty years war,” one writer called 
it*—had never been suffered to lapse. 

Among the principal motivations of this cultural imperial- 
ism one discovers impulses of an evangelical, economic, and 
political sort; also a persistent consciousness of the need of 
preventing New England’s achievements from being sub- 
merged and lost in the disordered process which was giving 
birth to national institutions and culture—lest, as many must 
have felt, the “refluent wave” of frontier ignorance, skepti- 
cism, and sin rise higher and higher, until “it rolls over the 
beautiful monuments of Puritan intelligence and piety.” 4 
Sometimes one, sometimes another motive or combination of 
motives appeared to be uppermost in the minds of those 
who urged or applauded the progress of the crusade. 

Nor should one forget that perhaps no other age in man’s 
experience ever entertained grander visions of the rewards 
of efforts directed at self-betterment. A zealot could write: 


Who knows but the millenium sun is just behind the moun- 
tains, restraining its impatient course, and drawing in its effulgent 
rays, until honored and exalted man is fully prepared to bear 
the brighter glory which is now ready to burst upon his aston- 
ished vision.® 


Under the conviction that America was rushing to a mighty 
destiny, and that her phenomenal—‘almost terribly sub- 
lime”--increase in population was God’s way of bestowing 
duty and opportunity, reformers of many sorts believed that 
the American nation and even the world were so much plastic 
material to be correctly molded by strong, sanctified hands. 
“We purify California in the streets of Canton, and the year 
Nineteen Hundred in the year Eighteen Hundred and Fifty- 





3 The Home Missionary, New York, xxxvi (August, 1863), 91. 

4 Home Missionary, xim (April, 1841), 266. 

5 “Zion’s Call,” in the Boston Recorder, quoted in The Reformer, m 
(March, 1852), 51. 
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five,” wrote an enthusiast, revealing the scope of his thoughts 
in time and in earthly space.® 

Examination of economic arguments in favor of directing 
the growth of the national mores in accordance with a Yan- 
kee pattern seems to demonstrate that this line of reasoning 
was of no slight aggregate importance in maintaining the 
movement. Such economic arguments represented in general 
only an elaboration of the familiar principle that Lyman 
Beecher, for example, had expounded about 1820 in a ser- 
mon urging alms-giving in behalf of the poor of New Haven: 
educate the poor and stop the contagion of vice, else they will 
“pilfer from you ten times the amount you would need to 
give to render them useful and happy. . . . Give, then, if thou 
hast no bowels of compassion, upon principles of covetous- 
ness. In self-defense, give a pittance to promote industry 
and virtue.” 7 

Although articles on such a theme as “a stated ministry 
essential to American prosperity” were not uncommon, not 
all writers went so directly to the heart of the matter as did 
the author of a piece entitled “A Thought for Business Men,” 
which appealed to the “city dealer’ who frequently had “a 
large amount of his fortune in the hands of country cus- 
tomers.” Since the laws, he pointed out, were altogether in- 
adequate to protect creditors, it was only religious restraints 
that kept their losses from being much greater than they 
were. This condition was, moreover, “particularly true in- 
relation to the new states.” “Business men, therefore, owe 
it to their own interests to aid this enterprise,” since “the very 
wealth ... which adorns our cities, and gives the means of 
influence to its possessors, they owe, in some measure, to the 
operation of christian principles diffused through the com- 
munity by christian teachers.” * 
"6 The New Englander, New Haven, xin (May, 1855), 215. 

7 Charles Beecher, editor, The Autobiography and Correspondence ... of 
Lyman Beecher (New York, 1866), 1, 348. 


8 Home Missionary, x (January, 1838), 137-138; and x1 (January, 18939), 
209-210; see also x1 (February, 1839), 225. 
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A variant argument besought the “opulent merchant” to 
“give nobly,” insisting that it was “Far better .. . to give his 
money, not to say his prayers, to make the people good, where 
he entrusts millions of property, than to spend it upon bail- 
iffs, to apprehend his runaway creditors, or to collect his debts 
among a dissolute people, without either responsibility or 
principle.” The Reverend H. B. Hooker, in 1864, acknowl- 
edged the solicitude of Massachusetts for her heavy financial 
commitments in the West as well as for her sons and daughters 
who had gone thither. Fifty million dollars had gone, mostly 
from Massachusetts, into western railroads, he said; fifty mil- 
lions into western lands, manufactures, and loans; and another 
twenty-five millions into mining. His conclusion was that 
men shrewd enough to make money were shrewd enough to 
see that they had better create a good moral atmosphere in the 
communities where they had made investments. “They know 
that bonds and stocks and mortgages are all the more valu- 
able for being within the sound of the church-going bell.” 
But it is at once evident that Mr. Hooker was only ringing 
the changes on an old theme. In fact, nothing essential re- 
mained to be said on the topic after the Reverend G. Craw- 
ford had written from Wisconsin Territory, in 1839: “The 
Gospel is the most economical police on earth.” ® 


® Home Missionary, xu (May, 1839), 10; and xxxvm (August, 1864), 86-87; 
see also mi (June, 1830), 27; and xxiv (September, 1851), 109. 

But it would be unjust to accuse the Yankees of parsimony or of expecting 
the financial balance to be always in their favor. Of arresting interest is the 
Yankee awareness of the reforming and cultural efficacy of his dollars, a story 
which ranges from countless petty benevolences to struggling frontier institu- 
tions; through carefully wrought inducements to western communities to 
“match the Yankee dollar” in order to establish women’s colleges; to bold 
proposals to Christianize the nation (indeed the planet, if Britain would 
only aid), by means of an effort of twenty years’ duration. The latter gigantic 
project, educational and evangelical, was to be supported by the annual pro- 
ceeds of a ten per cent capital levy on the individual wealth of the nation, 
the entire venture to be self-liquidating at the end of the period. The ramifi- 
cations throughout the country of these financial relations, great and small, 
over two or three generations of time, and an appraisal of their cultural 
results, offer a rewarding topic for study. The Reformer, mt (March, 1822), 
49-57 (quoting the Boston Recorder, January 26, 1822), describes the twenty 
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Turning now to the spread of the New England way of 
life, one must await the emotionally supercharged years of 
the Civil War to hear the diffusion of Yankee culture, faith- 
fully propagated by generations of colonists, teachers, minis- 
ters, and enterprisers, most extravagantly praised as a nation- 
al benefit, especially in its political phase. While there were 
of necessity differing versions as to how the process had actu- 
ally operated, one conclusion was held in common by those 
who expressed opinions: Eastern patriotism and piety had 
enabled the Union to endure. “All within that belt is loyal,” 
declared the Reverend W. W. Patton, in alluding to the area 
of missions activity; “All south of it is either openly treason- 
able, or largely in sympathy with the rebellion.” Yet the 
most pleasing aspect of the Yankee triumph was doubtless 
the belief that New England’s pattern of life had been ex- 
tended into a “greater New England,” a cultural expansion 
which in addition to giving Western communities shade- 
trees, colleges, good morals, and temperance had “poured a 
stream of Puritan theology across the West.” New England, 
in a favorite way of saying it, had at last made good the great 
sea-to-sea patent of 1620; and the process had harmonized dis- 
cordant elements, “given character” to States such as Iowa 
and Kansas, and even bound to the Union “by a telegraphic 
and moral sympathy” the “chaotic mass” of California’s popu- 
lation." Perhaps the Chilean cleric, Melchior Martinez, was 
correct when years before he referred to the United States 
as “the Boston republic!” * 

But it was Henry Ward Beecher who most magnificently 
proclaimed the political lessons which Yankee Northerners 


years’ effort. See also Mae E. Harveson, Catharine Esther Beecher, Pioneer 
Educator (Philadelphia, 1932), 120-121, and D. G. Tewksbury, The Founding 
of American Colleges and Universities (New York, 1932), 9—-15- 

10 Home Missionary, xxxvu (September, 1864), 113; and xxxvi (August, 
1863), 91. 

11 Home Missionary, xxxvi (August, 1863), 85-91. 

12 Bernard Moses, The Intellectual Background of the Revolution in South 
America (New York, 1926), 39. 
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imputed to their own cultural dominance. “It is the Gospel 
that has saved the West and Northwest to this nation,” thun- 
dered Beecher the summer of the battle of Gettysburg; he 
was himself a witness, he declared, that it was Eastern mis- 
sionaries “who had carried with them Puritan ideas of human 
rights to the West.” It was a fearful duty that God was laying 
upon the victorious North, he confessed, as he proceeded with 
words which forecast the psychology of radical reconstruc- 
tion. That the war was impoverishing the South at the same 
time the North was engrossing wealth was God’s way of pre- 
paring the North for the work before it. 


We are to have charge of this continent. The South has been 
proved, and has been found wanting. She is not worthy to bear 
rule. She has lost the scepter in the States themselves; and this 
continent is to be from this time forth governed by Northern men, 
with Northern ideas, and with a Northern gospel. 


“Is this sectional?”” No, because Christ was not born all over 
the world. “There must be a nest somewhere from out of 
which the bird, the eagle, can fly.” 


We hold the vitalizing principles of national life; and the na- 
tion is to be given to us because we have the bosom by which 
to nourish it. As a child feeds at the breast of its mother, so the 
nation is to feed upon us. ...Our diocese will be little less than 
the whole continent. 


That the analysis of certain observers penetrated to a much 
deeper level than that of alleged political benefits is demon- 
strated by the reasoning of the Reverend George F. Magoun 
of Iowa. “When Washington feared Western parties he did 
not foresee Home Missions,” he declared, conventionally 
enough. But certain of his other observations reveal a con- 
ception of social process that would do credit to a theorist 
of the present century. “Your pioneer evangelism carries 


13 Home Missionary, xxxvi (September, 1863), 109-112. 
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nationality along every parallel of latitude,” he assured the 
public. That there were “century-long processes of society 
and history” which would eventually bind divisive elements 
into nationality he did not doubt. “But we cannot wait for 
these. Under the ministry of your missionaries, the thing is 
often done suddenly, as it were in the twinkling of an eye.” 
Therefore, his reasoning proceeded, “Let missions, like free- 
dom, follow the flag everywhere. The cannon of Fremont and 
Halleck will set before them many an open door. So, but 
gently and silently, will the Homestead Bill, the Pacific Rail- 
road ...set before them many more.” 

Concerning the exact nature of the “acculturative” process 
which they believed to have worked so miraculously, one is 
fortunately not left to mere conjecture. The Reverend H. D. 
Kitchel, of Detroit, described the “New England zone” as 
representing “Puritanized Saxon Blood, as pure as that which 
flows in the veins of Boston,” and, taken in its direct and 
indirect contributions, “by far the most operative and in- 
fluential, wherever it goes.” 


It is the plastic and organizing force. It is not number, but 
weight, that tells in the formative process of a colonial state. A 
single family of genuine Puritan substance ...is a germ, around 
which a whole flood of miscellaneous population will take form, 
and serve as nutriment. More than by its numbers, the innate 
validity of this element molds the rising communities of the 
West, and unconsciously fashions all after the ideas with which” 
it comes charged. 


Even non-Christian New England families were influential; 
they knew what a school, a church, a town meeting was, “and 
the subtle presence has a mastery. ...It works dimly for a 
time, amid the colonial chaos; but presently, as the social web 


14 Home Missionary, xxxv (August, 1862), 87-90. A waggish version of this 
idea also appears: “Warlike Wit. A farmer in southern Illinois, seeing the 
cannon at Cairo, remarked that “Them brass missionaries had converted a 
heap of folks.’” Yankee Notions, x (August, 1861), 229. 
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turns right side up, the figure appears—it’s the New England 
pattern.” 

One would expect the individual worker who was closely 
attached to a great organization to entertain a high sense of 
the seriousness of his work, as did the one who wrote from 
Illinois: 


When I look upon the vast and beautiful prairie surrounding 
our town, and think that in a few years it will be covered with 
cultivated fields, and inhabited by thousands, I feel a most in- 
tense desire that the right kind of moral institutions should grow 
up with the increasing population.'® 


But it is a little surprising to find that individual teachers 
from New England, presumably not attached to an organiza- 
tion, entertained a similar feeling as to the high import of 
their work. Writing from the village of Ontario, Lagrange 
County, Indiana, a teacher who signed himself “H. V. W.” 
told how several Yankee teachers from various towns in Massa- 
chusetts had by chance settled near that Indiana village. 
Teaching he considered a promising and significant calling, 
especially since “... you cannot serve your country better 
than by assisting to lay well (after New England style) the 
foundations of the institutions of learning that are springing 
up throughout this western land.” "7 

Although the preponderance of materials cited thus far are 
religious or educational in their bearing, it would doubtless 
be possible to match them with similar views expressed by 
men of the world. In a secular idiom, but to the same relent- 
less effect, was the letter of an unnamed layman written from 
the “Valley of San Joaquin, California Alta,” dated October 
2, 1848. Recovering from a pang of misgiving at the breath- 
taking growth of his country, he proceeded: 


15 Congregational Quarterly, m1, Boston (October, 1861), 341-342. 
16 Home Missionary, xxxm (October, 1860), 150. 
17 Boston Cultivator, Boston, x1v (November 27, 1852), 380. 
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Yet, why should I regret? Louisiana, Florida, Texas, were once, 
and but a few years since, the territories of France and Spain. 
Ultra foreigners in language, birth, race, habits, manners, and 
religion! but now naturalized, fraternized—incorporated with that 
all-pervading solvent and amalgam, the universal Yankee na- 
tion.... Thus push we the bark of enterprise, adventure, con- 
quest and commerce along, till we are fairly installed on the 
mountain heights that overlook the broad Pacific. Here am I, 
a confirmed emigrant, one of the foremost of that pioneer, pil- 
grim band, that starting from the north Atlantic shore, pursue 
the setting sun in his course. ... This looks to me as the destiny 
of the Saxon, or Anglo-American race. If they fail to carry it out, 
it will be from their losing a part of that roving, restless (and if 
it were not for the alliteration, I would say) resistlessly-reforming 
principle, that has hitherto impelled them to come in contact 
with everything, and renovate everything they touched. So op- 
erative will be these national characteristics, that California will 
soon be California no longer. The hordes of emigrants and ad- 
venturers, now or soon to be on their way here, will speedily con- 
vert this wild, cattle-breeding, lasso-throwing, idle, bigoted, bull- 
baiting race, into an industrious, shrewd, trafficking, Protestant 
set of thorough-going Yankees."* 


Less willing to await the delayed fruits of preaching, teach- 
ing, and commerce were certain other Eastern workers in 
the West whose method might cause them to be classed as 
community “re-builders.’”” While there must have been Yan- 
kees by the hundreds in the West who longed for a regenera- — 


- tion of their communities by the migration thither of con- 


genial and desirable people, certain impatient workers went 
the length of suggesting in their correspondence the specific 


18 American Agriculturist, New York, vii (February, 1849), 58-59. The 
ministry, too, sometimes spoke in the terms of the world: “As yet the native 
‘greasers’ rule; but a year or two more will put office and power out of their 
hands. We long for the day. They hate enterprise and ignore public im- 
provements. Our main street even is impassable. It might be a fine drive. ... 
Well, the Lord cut short their day, and give his people dominion!” Reverend 
J. A. Johnson, Santa Barbara, California, in the Home Missionary, x1 (May, 
1868), 6. 
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callings and financial ratings of those who might be induced 
to migrate from the East. Thus Samuel Merriwether, of 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, wrote on July 31, 1833, to Absalom 
Peters in New York City, suggesting that a cabinet maker, 
“a young Brother in the Lord,” might migrate to that town 
and take over the Sunday School."® 

More importunate and detailed was the appeal of the 
Reverend Moses H. Wilder, writing from China, in southern 
Indiana: 


We want 3 intelligent Pious Farmers who love souls to emigrate 
and settle among us. One could buy a farm now owned by a 
Baptist Universalist drin[king?]*” Preacher who is a deadly enemy 
to everything like improvement price say 500§ Another could 
in another neighborhood purchase a farm now owned by a 
campbelite and when he moves away their strength is gone in the 
neighborhood—6oo$ 

A third could purchase a valuable farm now owned by the 
Elder which we have just dismissed to go to Mr. R’s ch{urch] in 
Madison and with him Mr. R[ussell] would leave the neighbor- 
hood for he would have no one to hold up his hands—price 800§. 
In each of these places such a man would be able to sustain a 
Sabbath School... and... would soon relieve your Society from 
further aid to us. Can you not send us these men?! 


To every action there is a reaction. A profitable type of 
research would be a study of the specific and earthy character 
of the opposition encountered in the West by the Yankee 
colonists, ministers, editors, teachers, tradesmen, and enter- 
prisers, and their ideas and ways. For this phase of develop- 
ment was in essence a magnificent struggle or adjustment of 
cultures. It is unfortunate that much of the story of the actual : 
opposition to Yankees in the West has the unsubstantial qual- 
ity of folklore. Had their Western opponents been of a more 

19 American Home Missionary Society Papers (photostats), Indiana State 
Library. (This collection of papers is hereafter referred to as “AHMS.”) 


20 The manuscript is torn at this point. 
21 AHMS, February 3, 1834. 
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literary tradition, the present age would undoubtedly have 
a better picture of the Yankee plan in action. Even when 
written evidence of the contest fortunately exists one often 
suspects that it represents “good” reasons rather than “real” 
reasons for opposing the Easterners. 

Thus, to accept at face value certain resolutions passed by 
the Indianapolis Presbytery would lead to the erroneous 
belief that Eastern ministers were finding themselves in diffi- 
culties merely because they had failed to join a presbytery 
before taking up ministerial duties in the West.” But study 
of private correspondence of the time causes the matter to 
take on a different face, as when the Reverend Eliphalet Kent 
wrote from Shelbyville, Indiana, “It is a trying time for min- 
isters from the east.” A few months later, May 1, 1833, he was 
again explaining to the New York headquarters the general 
impression that a few of the brethren of the Presbytery were 
resolved on the removal of every American Home Missionary 
Society man from the presbytery—“Is it best for me to remain 
on the ground?” Six months later still, he reported his resig- 
nation, on account of this opposition, from the Shelbyville 
church.* 

Similarly harassed was the Reverend Moody Chase of Or- 
leans, in southern Indiana. In his early reports he had criti- 
cized his Indiana friends in a “pretty severe’”’ manner, he 
acknowledged to headquarters, July, 1833; but he still in- 
sisted, “They are afraid of the reports of a Presbyterian preach- 
er; especially if he be an Eastern man.” Thirteen months later 


22 AHMS, official copy of resolutions, January 10, 1834. 

23 AHMS, Eliphalet Kent, August 1, 1832; May 1, 1833; and November 
27, 1833. 
. The writer is indebted to the American Antiquarian Society for infor- 
mation regarding the four field missionaries named. Kent, born in Dorset, 
Vermont, was graduated from Williams and studied theology at Auburn. 
James R. Wheelock, a native of Hanover, New Hampshire, and a graduate 
of Dartmouth, studied theology privately. Moody Chase, born in Cornish, 
Maine, was also a Dartmouth man and a graduate of Andover Theological 
Seminary. John Morrill, born in Warner, New Hampshire, was graduated 
from Amherst and studied at Andover. 
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the unhappy Chase, who reckoned Quakers along with infi- 
dels and Methodists as standing in his way, was acknowledging 
partial failure. At Paoli he wrote, “I could not keep a S. School 
in operation. And some of our people had heard that I was 
a new-school-man and under the H. M. S. away off to the East 
there. And it seemed to me that it was not best to fish where 
there were so few fish and they among so many rocks.” *4 

In the same state, in his posts at Connersville, Liberty, and 
Brownstown, the Reverend John Morrill was also having his 
difficulties. Chief among the partisans who stirred up the 
trouble, he thought, were those “who learned that [he] was 
from N. E., & acting on the principle that ‘no good can come 
from thence,’ with much apparent kindness warned the good 
people of this place of their danger.” His letter written three 
months later from Laporte, where he had re-established him- 
self, expressed the hope that in northern Indiana he would 
not find the same difficulties: ““They seem to be more ac- 
quainted with N. E. people, & consequently not so afraid of 
them.” * 

More interesting than any of the foregoing is the case of 
the Reverend J. R. Wheelock, an Eastern minister who in 
1831 settled at Greensburg, in southeastern Indiana, where, 
he noted, “As many as two thirds of the inhabitants of this 
country are from Kentucky.” He had taken up his work en- 
thusiastically and was “treated, without a single exception, 
with much kindness and hospitality.” In the same early re- 
port he mentioned the organizing of a lyceum and the pres- 
ence of certain exemplary Christians in his congregation as 
well as “many men of intelligence” in the region. All told, 
Pastor Wheelock’s first estimate of Greensburg was decidedly 
a favorable one, with the exception of the quality of the pub- 
lic instruction of youth, of which he wrote: 


...a8 it respects the qualifications of teachers, and character of 


24 AHMS, Moody Chase, July 8, 1833, and August 11, 1834. 
25 AHMS, John Morrill, September 18, 1833, and January 20, 1834. 
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school books and mode of instruction they are far in the rear. In 
relation to this subject much is to be done. I have, today, given 
one of our merchants a list of the most approved N. E. school 
books which he has promised to obtain in Philadelphia. My wife 
has thought there is no way in which she could do so much good 
as she might by opening a School of 20 or go scholars and intro- 
ducing those books. This she expects to do soon. 


Three months later he described Mrs. Wheelock’s school 
as consisting of forty or fifty scholars; also he mentioned 
classes of “20 in Olney’s Geography” and “3 in Comstock’s 
Nat. Philosophy.” “She makes defining a distinct branch of 
study and this gives her a very favorable opp” of correcting 
the children & thro’ them, the parents of ‘a heap’ of Ken- 
tuckyisms.” 

It would be extremely interesting to know how it came 
about that fifteen months later, everything was in a tangle 
for the Wheelocks. Perhaps he now regretted having written 
in an early letter, “Common sense teaches even us Kentucki- 
ans that ‘a living dog is better than a dead lion.’ ”” Unremitted 
effort on the part of certain old-school church members to 
inflame feeling against “N. E. men & ‘N. E. divinity’” had 
been too successful, Wheelock admitted, as he railed against 
“this ignorant self righteous Kentucky presbyterianism. .. .” 
He had not been “a man of war,” he insisted; he had merely 
preached as he had in New England. There is no reason to 
doubt Wheelock’s sincerity in believing that his “New Eng- 
land divinity” had caused the trouble. One suspects, however, 
that too many children had become aware of being corrected, 
“& thro’ them, the parents, of ‘a heap’ of Kentuckyisms.” ** 

The foregoing evidence suggests that a precise appraisal 
of the motives, means, and practical success of this great 
Yankee crusade is highly desirable, as a prologue to the study 
of cultural development in the Old Northwest and other 


26 AHMS, J. R. Wheelock, January 31, 1831; May 20, 1831; August 27, 
1832; and May 9, 1833. 
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regions, as well as for the information it would afford con- 
cerning pioneering phenomena in general. Much remains to 
be learned about the various forces which played upon speci- 
fic communities: for instance, the degree to which easy 
achievement of cultural dominance meant favorable publicity 
in the East for such communities; the effect upon the coloniz- 
ing process of ties of consanguinity; and the degree to which 
Yankees tended to migrate to communities where Yankees 
were already numerous. Delay or failure of Yankees to dom- 
inate the culture of regions such as “Egypt” in southern IIli- 
nois, most of Indiana, and northwestern Ohio should also be 
studied. It may be suggested that, from a combination of 
causes, the Yankees found it hard going, and the result was, 
in part, a sort of publicity that shadowed the repute of these 
regions.** The possible bearing of the cultural crusade upon 
the coming of the Civil War and the character of Reconstruc- 
tion policy have been pointed out. 

Interesting too is the division of sentiment which prevailed 
in New England on the matter of emigration. Early in the 
nineteenth century, spokesmen were pleading earnestly that 
the bleeding of the region by migration be stanched. “For 
more reasons than I have time to assign,” insisted one advo- 
cate, “New England is the place in which to live and to die.” * 
Yet others urged migration en masse in order to make certain 
the “New Englandizing” of Western communities. Whether 
or not mass migrations were ever prevalent enough to please 
the most zealous, anxiety was felt lest the region pay too 
heavily for its role of “seminarium heroum.” But even if the 
worst were true, sectional decline could have its glories. Said 
one periodical in summarizing this chronically disturbing 
topic: 


27 For additional observations on this point see the author’s “Wet Lands 
and the Hoosier Stereotype,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxu (June, 
1935), 33-48. 

28 New England Farmer, Boston, T. G. Fessenden, editor, m (January 24, 
1824), 203. 
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New England has declined only because she has been trans- 
lated. We go back and look in the old nest and find nothing 
there but shells; on the trees, all through the forests, are the 
winged ones that rose from the house of straw to fill the whole 
land with beauty and music. New England has declined—into 
America. Plymouth Rock is only the doorstep of a house that 
reaches to the Golden Gate.” 


Deliberate, calculating, even scientific, the engineers of this 
cultural movement were perfectly aware of the implications 
of their words and acts. Often their language attained a poetic 
level as they spoke of their task as they conceived it—the task 
of fashioning diverse materials, “like those of the image 
which was of gold, silver, brass, iron, and clay,” into the sym- 
metry of one body. One wonders whether any other essay 
in the propagation of a culture was ever undertaken on a sim- 
ilar scale with a fuller consciousness of the ends to be achieved 
and the agencies employed, or in a spirit of more militant 
sincerity.*° 
~~ 29 Home Missionary, xim (November, 1869), 174, quoting the Liberal 
Christian. 

30 The Unitarians and Transcendentalists in New England also were not 
only influential but quite aware of their mission and influence, as is clear 
from utterances in the Western Messenger (1835-1841) and in Emerson’s letters. 
See Ralph L. Rusk, editor, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 
1939), 1, 122 note 78, 185, and 350; m1, 118; and v, 200; also the index under 
“Yankees.” The campaign described in this paper, however, was conducted by 
the Orthodox or Trinitarian branch of New England Congregationalists, who 
stood aloof alike from the liberals and the idealists. It stemmed not from 
Cambridge and Concord but from northern and western New England, from 


Dartmouth, Yale, Amherst, Bowdoin, and Williams rather than Harvard, and 
its field missionaries were mostly Andover-trained men. 








SYLVESTER JUDD: NOVELIST OF 
TRANSCENDENTALISM 


PHILIP JUDD BROCKWAY 


EW ENGLAND Transcendentalism, unlike the roman- 
N ticism of European countries, found its most effective 
expression in the essay, with its poetry second in importance; 
the fields of drama and the novel, although offering rich 
opportunities for the expression of transcendental ideals, at- 
tracted few of the men and women associated with the move- 
ment. Hawthorne, to be sure, was closely associated with 
the Transcendentalists and wrote one novel dealing with life 
at Brook Farm, yet he never attempted to translate sympatheti- 
cally the teachings and ideals of his friends into the lives of 
his characters and cannot be regarded as an exponent of 
Transcendentalism. His somber dreams were of a different 
hue. 

It is of particular interest, therefore, to find a writer out- 
side of the accepted ranks of the Transcendentalists who 
devoted a novel to the expression and interpretation of their 
ideals. The Reverend Sylvester Judd (1813-1853), Unitarian 
minister at Augusta, Maine, clearly portrays in the lives of the 
main characters of his novel Margaret the living-out of the 
basic teachings of Emerson. This peculiar contribution to the 
literature of New England was early recognized by the first 
historian of Transcendentalism, who remarked that Judd’s 


very remarkable book . . . in the dress of fiction set forth the whole 
gospel of Transcendentalism in religion, politics, reform, social 
ethics, character, professional, and private life. 


Dr. Henry David Gray, of Stanford University, has termed it 
“the one distinctive piece of Transcendental fiction”;? and 
1 Octavius B. Frothingham, Transcendentalism in New England (New 


York, 1876), 382. 
2 Emerson (Stanford University, 1917), 16. 
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more recently Mr. Van Wyck Brooks has aptly termed the 
book “a Utopian novel.” * 

There is no evidence of direct contact between Judd and 
the spokesmen of Transcendentalism. He appears never to 
have felt any allegiance as an individual to the group; indeed, 
his entire mature life was spent within the fold of the Uni- 
tarian church. He contributed much to the strength of his 
church in Maine, and wrote his best novel as a literary testi- 
monial to the power and beauty of Unitarianism. At the same 
time, a study of his life and writings reveals that Judd was 
profoundly influenced during formative years before his 
residence at Augusta by the teachings of Emerson, and the 
ideals expressed in the novel stem unmistakably from the 
Transcendentalism of the Concord philosopher. 

The most important period in the development of Judd’s 
philosophy was the time of his attendance at the Harvard 
Divinity School, from 1837 to 1840. Born in Westhampton, 
Massachusetts, he had spent his boyhood in Northampton 
and grown up in an atmosphere of orthodox Calvinism. At 
an early age he joined the Congregational Church with the 
determination to make the ministry his profession. In 1836 
he was graduated from Yale College with honors, a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

At this time, however, his intensely religious spirit and 
sensitive nature became troubled by some portions of the 
Calvinistic doctrine, and he waged a silent but severe struggle 
within himself to reconcile his religion with his own personal 
concepts of the world. In the winter of 1836-1837 he reached 
a turning point in his life as he first came into close touch 
with Unitarianism.5 Unable to profess a faith in which he 
could no longer believe, in 1837 he made an open avowal 


83 The Flowering of New England, 1815-1865 (New York, 1936), 385. 

4 Biographical details are for the most part cited from Arethusa Hall, 
Life and Character of Sylvester Judd (Boston, 1857), hereinafter referred to 
as “Hall.” 

5 Cf. Hall, 73. 
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of his loyalty to Unitarianism and of his determination to 
prepare for the ministry in that church. Carrying out this 
purpose, he enrolled in August of that year in the Harvard 
Divinity School. 

The first words we have from the pen of Sylvester Judd as 
a Divinity School student are in a letter to his mother, begun 
under the date of August 27, 1837, and covering several days, 
which mentions Commencement, August 30, and “a great 
assembly; a multitude of venerable and learned men.” * On 
August 31 Ralph Waldo Emerson, already known as the 
author of Nature, delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa society 
at Cambridge the address known as “The American Scholar.” 
Thus from the very first of his stay at Cambridge Judd was 
brought within the influence of the piercing mind of the 
Concord philosopher. No evidence in Miss Hall's biography 
tells us whether he actually listened to the address or any 
other of the notable talks which followed during the next 
few years, but certainly the halls of Cambridge hummed with 
the news of the great message, which must have caused lively 
and prolonged discussion. Besides, the address was almost 
immediately printed, and Judd surely must have read one 
of the “500 copies . . . all sold in just one month.” * 

Other opportunities were not lacking in three full years for 
the young convert to listen to and ponder over the words and 
ideas of the older man. During Judd’s years at Cambridge 
Emerson presented, each winter, a series of lectures, many of 
which were later revised and published in the Essays. Further- 
more, he delivered his famous Divinity School Address to 
the seniors of the School on July 15, 1838. Judd, then fin- 
ishing his first year at Cambridge, was at the school on 
June 29, for his biographer quotes a letter written by him 
there on that date.* The manuscript journals of his father state 


6 Hall, 113. 
7 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by E. W. Emerson and W. E. 
Forbes (Cambridge, 1912), Iv, 341. 
8 Hall, 133. 
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that his son arrived at home in Northampton on July 19, four 
days after the presentation of the address;* thus Judd may have 
heard at first hand the eloquent and stirring challenge of 
Emerson to the old and conventional doctrines of the church. 

In the writings of the younger man during this period 
recur time and again echoes of the thought and phraseology 
of the older. A typical example appears in a letter Judd wrote 
just one week after the delivery of ““The American Scholar” 
address, under date of September 7, 1837, to “A.H.,” probably 
his biographer, Arethusa Hall: “If we stand still, I have heard 
it said, the world will come round to us.” This suggests the 
challenging phraseology of the closing sentences of The 
American Scholar, *...if the single man plant himself in- 
domitably on his instincts and there abide, the huge world 
will come round to him.” It is of interest to see how unerring- 
ly Judd returned to the same living phrase nearly two years 
later, when he wrote, in a letter to his brother Hall on June 29, 
1839, “Stick fast to thy position and the world will come 
round to you.” 

Other thoughts and phrases in Judd’s writings also bear 
unmistakable suggestions of influence from The American 
Scholar. A letter dated June, 1838, contains the words, “I love 
sometimes to escape to the low, home-spun realities of com- 
mon life.” 7 Emerson had proclaimed in his Phi Beta Kappa 
address, “I embrace the common, I explore and sit at the 
feet of the familiar, the low.” * On September 15, 1838, Judd 
in poetic mood wrote, “Sunsetting still comes to you, and 
midnight and the stars. . . .” '* This seems close to the words 
of an early passage in The American Scholar: 


9 Judd, Sylvester, Jr. (the father), manuscript journal in Forbes Library, 
Northampton, under date July 19, 1838. 

10 Hall, 116. 

11 Hall, 156. 

12 Hall, 133. : 

13 The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by E. W. Emer- 
son (Cambridge, 1903; hereinafter “Complete Works”), 1, 115. 

14 Hall, 134. 
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The first ... of the influences upon the mind is that of nature. 
Every day, the sun; and, after sunset, Night and her stars. 


One of the most unmistakable echoes of Emerson’s famous 
lecture, however, was written in a jocular mood in July, 1839: 


So I go to work. The student has turned seamster, or, rather, 
I am the man seamstering.”® 


To Emerson, we recall, the American Scholar was “Man 
Thinking.” ** 

Interesting parallels appear also between Judd’s letters and 
journal and the Divinity School Address. Deeper, however, 
than the mere similarity in phraseology of these quotations 
lies the important fact that the outlook on established forms 
is much the same. In the controversy following Emerson’s 
words, Judd may have felt himself on the side of the speaker. 
To the somewhat self-satisfied and reactionary Unitarianism 
of Boston, the newcomer from western Massachusetts brought 
no background of instinctive conservatism; as a man already 
in rebellion against one kind of formalism, it is not likely 
that he would have been attracted by another. In fact, Judd 
expressed his attitude toward Unitarianism in the following 
words: 


And then, in its own character, how deficient is the worship 
of Christendom! What does it lack? So far as the answer can be 
given in one word, I should say heartiness. It needs an earnest 
soul, an active spirituality, an intense humility. We do not re- 
quire a new soul, but the thorough agitation of the old one."* 


With reference to nature and man’s relation to nature, 
Judd’s correspondence of this period also presents many lead- 
ing ideas close to those expressed many times by Emerson, 


15 Hall, 160. 
16 Complete Works, 1, 84. 
17 Hall, 107. 
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written in language which is continually suggestive of the 
style and phrasing of the Concord philosopher: 


We can always hold converse with nature, who is never engaged, 
but always solicits our acquaintance by innumerable attractions. 
We need never fear to make the acquaintance of nature. Man 
sometimes deceives us; nature, never. Man grows tired of our 
company; nature is ever presenting new fascinations in order 
that we may stay. ...She is my companion, my study, my delight. 
She reveals a God. . . .18 


And then our religion does sometimes lead us to the confession 
of universal absorption—God in us and we in God. Our hours of 
reverie also do carry us away from our individuality. We follow 
in the track of some principle—existence, extension, life, heat— 
pursuing our course through men, trees, the earth, sun and stars, 
till we have made the compass of universal being. We discover an 
inexorable oneness binding together all objects and creations.!® 


Meanwhile the influence of these early years was not con- 
fined, of course, to Emerson. Other leaders and thinkers of 
Transcendentalism and its philosophy reached out to form 
and guide the mind of the young convert. Among these was 
Jones Very, teacher of Greek at Harvard from 1836 to 1838, 
and a leading writer of transcendental poetry. The following 
passage from Miss Hall’s book indicates clearly that Judd was 
an admirer of Very’s peculiar, shy genius and was probably 
personally acquainted with the man: 


In an unpublished review of the poems of Jones Very, written 
by Mr. Judd before he became an author himself and while yet 
in the Theological Seminary is found the following passage: “Why 
should a man who speaks from the impersonal, boundless, author- 
itative depths of his own nature trim and palaver to public 
taste? What springs from the intellect merely may be treated by 


18 Hall, 117, letter of September 7, 1837, to his mother. Cf. Complete 
Works, 1, 8, 10, and 62. 

19 Hall, 149, journal entry under date of April 18, 1839. Cf. Complete 
Works, 1, 43 and 122; 11, 269 and 292. 
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the intellect. What has its origin in the soul may be treated by the 
soul. ... If a man be false to what he has written, all voices con- 
demn him, and his work even fades from public estimation.” ° 


Judd made the acquaintance of Channing at Cambridge, as 
we learn from Miss Hall, and possibly George Ripley also.”" 
He appears to have read Carlyle and discussed that writer 
with his father.” 

Among the books he drew from the Harvard library were 
Owen's View of Society, Rousseau’s Emile, and works by Kant, 
Fichte, Schlegel, and Schelling.** We learn, too, something 
of his reading in the years of his ministry in Augusta, where 
he took up his residence in July, 1840. A very illuminating 
passage occurs in a privately printed memorial to Arethusa 
Hall which contains her autobiography; in this she wrote in 
1892, in discussing her own change to Unitarianism: 


Through him I began to have access to books of a different 
character from any I had read, such as Channing’s and Emer- 
son’s. ... [His] library contained many books leading into new 
lanes of thought. Wi/.elm Meister and Goethe's Correspondence 
with a Child, also some of the writings of Richter and Fichte 
opened vistas into new fields of thought. . .. George Sand I began 
to know. ... Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany was liberalizing.** 


During the later years of his life, following his settlement 
at Augusta, Judd had but limited opportunity to maintain 
any personal association with the men of Transcendentalism. 
He was at all times a conscientious minister, and the many 
duties of his parish kept him close to Augusta except for brief 
occasional visits to other cities. Frederick Henry Hedge, men- 


20 Hall, 345. 

21 Hall, 131 and 166. 

22 Sylvester Judd, Jr., manuscript journal under dates of May 28 and 
August 8, 1839. 

23 Records of the Harvard University Library, 1837-1840. 

24 Arethusa Hall, A Memorial, privately printed for the family and edited 
by Francis Ellingwood Abbott (Cambridge, 1892), 21 and 41. 
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tioned by Miss Hall in the passage quoted above, his minis- 
terial associate in Bangor, Maine, preached a sermon at Judd’s 
ordination on October 1, 1840,” and Judd’s own journal 
mentions one visit to Hedge in Bangor in February, 1847. 
The publication of Margaret in 1845 brought him some 
notices from some of the leading men of the day. He wrote in 
his journal for August 15, 1845: 


Letter from E. E. Hale saying Margaret is kindly received in 
his father’s family:** 


The book was favorably reviewed by Margaret Fuller in the 
New York Tribune and highly praised by James Russell 
Lowell in A Fable for Critics. 

In 1852, a year before the death of Judd at the age of forty, 
Emerson wrote in his Journal: 


I saw Judd in Augusta, in February, and asked him who his 
companions were. He said, “Sunsets.” I told him I thought they 
needed men. He said “He was a priest and conversed with the 
sick and dying.” 27 


Thus for once we see Judd and Emerson face to face. The 
cryptic, characteristic jotting of the elder sheds only dim light 
on their relation; it was not “Mr. Judd” or even “Sylves- 
ter Judd” he met; it was “Judd.” Was this as the author of 
that curious book Margaret about which Emerson’s friends 
had had something to say some years before? Or was it as 4 
familiar, friendly acquaintance of a good many years’ stand- 
ing? To pursue further the problem of their relation and to 
see the effect of it on Judd’s thinking and writing, we must 
turn to the novel Margaret, first and best product of his pen. 


25 Hall, 179. . 
26 Cf. also comments in Edward E. Hale, Jr., Life and Letters of Edward 
Everett Hale (Boston, 1917), 213-216, showing friendship with Judd. 
27 Journals, vil, 290. 
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II 


Any critical appraisal of Margaret must recognize two dis- 
tinct characteristics. In the first place, the book was deliber- 
ately planned and worked out as a historical novel, and thus 
in its details the work is carefully realistic; it has indeed 
received praise from critics then and since for its accurate, 
sympathetic, yet highly objective portrayal of the rural com- 
munity life of an earlier New England. At the same time, in 
total conception, in result, and in general tone, the book is 
completely idealistic and belongs unmistakably to the roman- 
tic school of fiction, while its ending, abandoning realism 
for idealism, portrays the ultimate regeneration of society. 
Its Utopianism, however, is carefully prepared for by its 
realistic_details. The environment and the leading character 
are so carefully developed that the final social regeneration 
comes about with easy logic. 

The author himself has stated the main purpose of the 
book as follows: 


May there not be a moral as well as a material plot—a plot of 
ideas as well as of incidents? ‘Margaret’ is a tale not of outward 
movement, but of internal development. ... The plot involved is 
this, that while Margaret grew up in, or contiguous to, a religious 
and civilized community, she should remain for the most part 
unaffected by these influences...yet should receive quite an 
amount of a species of erudition. ... The book takes our country 
as it emerges from the Revolution and does not bring it down to 
what now is, but carries it up ...to what it is conceived should 
be.28 


The original, full-length title of the book, as it appeared 
in early editions, too, is significant of this dual aim and ac- 
complishment. It was Margaret: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, 


28 Margaret, A Tale of the Real and Ideal (Boston, 1882), Author’s Note, v. 
This edition is a single-volume reprint of the revised edition of 1851, in two 
volumes. The novel will hereinafter be referred to as “Margaret.” 
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Blight and Bloom, Including Sketches of a Place Not Before 
Described, Called Mons Christi. Here the author obviously 
intended to foreshadow the essential development of the 
book; the real is contrasted with the ideal just as blight is 
contrasted with bloom, and the latter, when fulfilled, brings 
about a social Utopia such as the world has never known. 
Thus the general aim of Margaret is not, as in most novels, 
the conflict of individual wills; the girl Margaret, the central 
character of the story, is, to be sure, the protagonist, but oppos- 
ing her is no single character or group of characters, directly. 
The conflict is rather against the forces of reaction, of blind 
bigotry, of hypocrisy, and of outraged precedent; and the 
persons with whom she comes in conflict are more the expres- 
sion of these forces than conscious opponents of her as an 
individual. The central struggle, therefore, is a conflict of 
idealism against reaction, of things as they ought to be, as 
Sylvester Judd conceived them, against things as they are. 
The result is the triumph of the heroine and the regeneration 
of her little world. The conclusion of the novel pictures 
Judd’s idea of the good life that springs up within the bounds 
of reality as the result of the impress of a pure and regenerated 
idealism on its environment. 

The book deals with the life of the heroine from infancy 
to maturity and is divided into three parts, entitled “Child- 
hood,” “Youth,” and “Womanhood.” The young girl Mar- 
garet grows up in complete, natural innocence, uninfluenced - 
by old false philosophies, instructed by a close, sympathetic 
communion with nature and the free development of her 
natural intuitions. These intuitions and her ideals bring her 
into conflict with the established conventions and ideas of 
the village and particularly its religion, the Congregational- 
ist, or Orthodox, as it was long called in New England; she 
suffers, is persecuted, but remains true to her convictions. She 
meets, loves, and marries a man who has the formal schooling 
in ideas and philosophies which she lacks, but who himself 
lacks the healthy self-reliance needed to stand forth as cham- 
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pion of these ideals. These two complement each other and 
together, through the power of character and example, bring 
about the gradual regeneration of the community to an 
idealized, harmonious, but not systematized society. 

Margaret is the adopted daughter of the Hart family, living 
in a rough, small cabin of logs on the outskirts of the small 
town of Livingston in northern New England, near the woods 
and on the shores of a fair-sized body of water termed The 
Pond. The members of the family make a precarious living 
by farming, trapping, fishing, carpentry, and various odd 
jobs. They freely use the rum bottle, are uncultured, rough, 
and profane, and spend much time in idle bickering among 
themselves. At heart, however, they are kindly and good- 
hearted, with a sort of frontier independence and self-sufh- 
ciency. They are not in very good repute at the village, and 
as a result Margaret grows up in almost complete indepen- 
dence of the religious and social conventions of the villagers. 

Margaret's real parentage, however, was of a different sort. 
Her father, Gottfried Briickmann, was a Hessian soldier who 
remained in this country after the Revolution, a sensitive, 
shy lover of beauty, a typical German romanticist. Her mother 
was Jane Girardeau, daughter of a rich New York smuggler 
and profiteer; she married the impoverished Briickmann in 
spite of her father’s opposition. Both the parents died in 
Margaret’s infancy, and Nimrod, eldest son of the Hart family, 
who had been employed by Girardeau, took the child to his 
parents in Livingston, where she was brought up as one of the 
family. This device serves to endow Margaret with a heritage 
of deeper sensibilities and keener intelligence than a child of 
the Harts could be expected to show. It is also of interest, 
in the light of the extraordinary influence of German Roman- 
ticism on Transcendentalism in New England, that Margaret's 
parentage is partially German. 

Margaret received during her childhood no formal school- 
ing; in its place the village schoolmaster, a constant visitor to 
the Hart household, gave her irregular but valuable instruc- 
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tion in what the author describes as “a species of erudition.” 
This consisted of a foundation in facts, but no discussion 
whatever in ideas; he taught her to read, lent her books, and 
encouraged her to study and classify the manifold natural 
phenomena of her varied domain, but he gave her no answers 
to the troubling questions of philosophy and religion. 

Margaret's character has, from the beginning of the book, 
a delightfully elfin quality. She is pictured as keenly sensitive 
to natural influences, and the beauties of the woods, fields, 
and water of which her childhood is full make a deep impres- 
sion on her mind. Her early life is made up of the typical 
realities of an earlier New England, work and play, explora- 
tions, family and community festivities, and the eager ques- 
tionings of a quick and curious mind. 

Thus Judd has portrayed an excellent situation for the 
development of the idealism he wished to portray. Margaret 
is essentially an unspoiled soul brought into communion 
with the forces of nature, and guided by the inner teachings 
) of the intuition. This appears to be exactly the kind of situa- 
tion in which Emerson believed could be developed the 
self-reliant, loving, trustful, and wise soul for which he so 
continually pleaded. In almost every essay can be found pas- 
sages like the following: 





, 
d 

i 

The sun illuminates only the eye of the man, but shines into 
1 the eye and heart of the child. The lover of nature is he whose _ 
“ inward and outward senses are still truly adjusted to each other; 

: who has retained the spirit of infancy over into the era of man- 
“ hood. His intercourse with heaven and earth becomes part of 
his daily food. ...In the woods we return to reason and faith.*° 


- We can never see Christianity from the cathecism:—from the 
s pastures, from a boat in the pond, from amidst the songs of 
wood-birds, we possibly may.** | 

29 Margaret, Author’s Note, v. 


tO 30 Complete Works, 1, 8-10. 
C- 31 Complete Works, ii, 313. 
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Very early in the book we find illustrations of the author's 
belief that the influences of nature and the intuitions of the 
soul serve to teach and guide the free spirit open to their 
admonitions. As he explained, 


That we must know in order to know, that we must feel in 
order to feel, was a truth Margaret but little realized. She was 
beginning to know and to feel. Could the Immortal Spirit of the 
Woods have spoken to her?—but she was not prepared for it; 
she was too young; she only felt an exhilirating sensation of 
variety, beauty, grandeur, awe.... Yet with all that was new 
about her, and fitted to engross her vision, and supplant her 
recent sorrowful impressions, there seemed a new sense aroused, 
or active within her, an unconscious instinct, a hidden prompting 
of duty. . . 3? 


This is clearly the suggestion of an a priori moral sense exist- 
ing in the untaught soul, one of the basic tenets of the Trans- 
cendental thinkers. 

In childhood Margaret begins to come into contact with 
the lives of her neighbors of the village, dominated by the 
repressive doctrines of the Orthodox church. The first of 
these occasions is at a typical revival meeting or camp meet- 
ing, a “meeting in the woods” as the people of the village call 
it. The scene and the exhortations, the emotions, the accom- 
panying revelry, the emotionalized preaching are vividly 
described in one of the most dramatic scenes. Judd himself 
had participated in such meetings as a youth; no doubt the 
memory of them remained strong in his mind as one of the 
manifestations of the religion he had left behind. Wisely, 
however, as an author he made no comment; the scene speaks 
for itself: 


The Preacher then digressed in a strain of exhortation designed 
to reproduce effects similar to those he had recounted. A thunder 
cloud gathered in the sky, and buried the woods in darkness. 


32 Margaret, 20. 
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“That,” said he, “is the shadow of hell. It is the smoke of torments 
that ascendeth up forever and ever... .” It began to rain. “What!” 
continued he, “can you not endure a little wetting, when you will 
so soon call for a drop of water to cool your parched tongues?” 
Lightnings blazed through the trees. “The great day of the Lord 
is coming, when the elements shall melt with fervent heat; the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, the earth also shall be 
burned up.” There was a movement in the congregation. “Oh 
my soul!” “Jesus save!” “Glory! glory!” rang from seat to seat. 
“It is the Lord’s doings and marvelous in our eyes,” exclaimed 
one of the men in the pulpit. . . . 

The Preacher, the storm, and the effect increased. Some of the 
congregation foamed at the mouth, others fell to the ground in 
spasms.*% 


Margaret, frightened and repelled, refused to be coaxed or 
driven into an acceptance of the doctrines expounded; it is 
clear that the meeting was repulsive to the innocent, natural, 
loving soul. “It is Monster. It is not one with the blowing 
clover and the falling rain,” as Emerson said of the Church’s 
conception of miracles.** And Emerson had other things, too, 
to say about the proper way to bring the soul into blessedness 
and peace: 


...the revival of the Calvinistic churches; the experiences of 
the Methodists, are varying forms of that shudder of awe and 
delight with which the individual soul always mingles with the 
universal soul. 


The nature of these revelations is the same; they are perceptions 
of the absolute law. ... Let man then learn ...that the Highest 
dwells with him... But if he would know what the great God 
speaketh, he must “go into his closet and shut the door” as Jesus 
said....Our religion vulgarly stands on numbers of believers. 
Whenever the appeal is made...to numbers, proclamation is 
then and there made that religion is not. . . .* 


33 Margaret, 42-43. 
34 Complete Works, 1, 129. 
35 Complete Works, 282 and 204-295. 
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Some time later the young girl decides to go to church in 
the village. Picking a large bouquet of wild flowers on the 
way, she trips happily into town. She looks forward joyfully 
to the event which is such a large part of the lives of her 
neighbors but with which her own family will have nothing 
to do. But again she finds her natural instincts in conflict 
with the prejudices and conventions of the orthodox; her 
flowers are “a dreadful wicked thing on the Lord’s day.” * 
She is snubbed, laughed at, ignored, or scolded as she tries 
to understand what is going on in the joyless, formal service. 
The artificial barriers of right and wrong repel her. After 
the service she listens to the children’s catechism, and one 
well-meaning woman of the village attempts to instruct her 
in the basic principles of orthodox faith. But the naive, direct 
logic of the natural child’s mind cannot understand the doc- 
trines of total depravity and elective salvation: 


“I guess I shall not come to Meeting any more. You and the 
Minister and all the people here are wicked. Chilion is good. 
I will stay at home with him.” 

“The Minister is a holy man, a good man, I mean; he is con- 
verted, he repents of his sins. I mean he is very sorry he is so 
wicked.” 

“Don’t he keep being wicked? You said he was wicked.” 

“Why yes, he is wicked. We are all totally depraved. You do 
not understand. . . .” 37 


and in regard to the Sabbath: 


“It is God's day, and he won't let children play.” 
“He lets the grasshoppers play.” 

“But he will punish children.” 

“Won't he punish the grasshoppers too?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I guess I am not afraid of God.” * 

36 Margaret, 93. 


87 Margaret, 99. 
38 Margaret, 100. 
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On her return home the puzzled and unhappy child seeks 
the peace of nature; ascending the hill overlooking her be- 
loved Pond, she watches the sunset. Without comment, the 
author then presents the following effective and moving 
contrast to the artificial repressions of the previous scene: 


Margaret sat... attentive to all this...and clouds that had 
spent the Sabbath in their own way, came with her to behold 
the sun-setting; some in long tapering bands, some in flocky 
rosettes, others in broad, many-folded collops. In that light they 
showed all colors. ... There were clouds, to the eye of the child, 
like fishes; the horned-pout with its pearly iridine breast and iron- 
brown back; floating after it was a shiner, with its bright golden 
armory; she saw the blood-red fins of the yellow-perch, the long 
snout of the pickerel...and the gaudy tail of a trout. ... The 
little rose-colored clouds melted away in their evening joy, and 
went to rest up in the dark unfathomable chambers of the heav- 
ens. The fishes swam away with that which had called them into 
being, and plunged down the cataract of light that falls over the 
other side of the earth; the broad massive clouds... extended 
themselves, like huge-breasted lions couchant, which the Master 
had told her about, to watch all night near the gate of the sun. 
She sat there alone, with no eye but God’s to look upon her; He 
alone saw her face, her expression, in that still, warm, golden 
sunsetting; she sat as if for her the sun had gone down, and the 
sky unloosed its glory; she sat mute and undisturbed, as if she 
were the child-queen of this great pageant of Nature.*® 


The tone and emotional response and one striking coinci- 
dence in imagery seem almost a further development of a 
well-known passage from Nature: 


I see the spectacle of morning from the hilltop over against 
my house, from daybreak to sunrise, with emotions which an 
angel might share. The long slender bars of cloud float like fishes 
in the sea of crimson light. From the earth, as a shore, I look out 
into that silent sea. I seem to partake of its rapid transformations; 


39 Margaret, 102-103. 
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the active enchantment reaches my dust, and I dilate and con- 
spire with the morning wind. How does Nature deify us with 
a few and cheap elements! “ 


Judd’s similar use of the unusual figure of the clouds ap- 
pearing like fishes may be mere coincidence, but the reverent 
regard for the power and influence of natural beauties ex- 
pressed in the passage is strikingly like Emerson’s attitude. 

Gradually, as the story progresses, the author introduces 
more positive philosophies into the life of the heroine; a 
recurring mystical dream brings to her messages about Christ 
and God, messages which are in essence Unitarian but which 
in their liberalism go far beyond the conventional bounds 
of that creed and are similar to the idealism Emerson 
preached. Margaret's reliance on her own intuitive feelings 
and her unwillingness to give lip-service to the Orthodox 
religion lead her into inevitable conflict with the villagers; 
in compensation, however, she makes the acquaintance of 
Mr. Evelyn, a young liberal, who completes her education by 
bringing her the active philosophical principles for which 
she has been longing. 

The principles of Mr. Evelyn’s philosophical beliefs are 
thoroughly Emersonian. His liberal Christianity fulfills the 
yearnings and dreams of Margaret and harmonizes with all 
that she has sensed in the world of beauty about her. On one 
occasion he says: 


He, the Soul of all, the supreme Intelligence, the uncreated 
Creator, the invisible Seer. . .. His life inflames my life, his spirit 
inspires my spirit. All that is now about us is his, and he in it; 
the beauty of the forest is the tincture of his beneficence, the 
breeze is the fanning of his mercy, the box-berries and mosses are 
his ... the fair whole of color, perfume, and form ... are his gift 
and his presence in the gift; they are the figures woven into the 
tapestry that robes the Universe.... Through all and in all 
pierces his Spirit, that blows upon us like the wind.*! 


40 Complete Works, 1, 17. 41 Margaret, 208-209. 
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Such an entranced, idealistic sensing of God through the 
manifold forms of nature is precisely the sort of interpretation 
Emerson gave to the problem, as the following quotations will 
illustrate: 


All the endless variety of things make an identical impres- 
sion. ... So intimate is this Unity, that . . . it lies under the under- 
most garment of Nature, and betrays its source in Universal 
Spirit. 


From within or from behind, a light shines through us upon 
things, and makes us aware that we are nothing; but the light is 
all....When it breathes through man’s intellect it is genius; 
when it flows through his affection it is love.** 


Evelyn spoke interestingly, also, on the question of sin and 
punishment: 


Men fall, each man for himself, when they sin; that is, do 
wrong. ... But the primary idea in this essence of the Fall con- 
sists in this, that men ceased to love. Love is the fulfilling of the 
law, it is the first and great command; it unites man with God 
and with himself. In the subsidency and departure of love, the 
moral system is revolutionized and human nature disordered. .. . 
Love casts out fear; in the absence of love, fear supersedes. . . . 
Aversion reproduces aversion, and selfishness is answered by 
selfishness.“ 


The same idea that evil, the absence of love, is followed by . 
fear as inevitable punishment is expressed in Compensation: 
“All infractions of love and equity in our social relations are 
speedily punished by fear... .” * 

In the religion of Evelyn, Christ played a major role; he is 
described as an idealistic, transcendental teacher, essentially 


42 Complete Works, 1, 43-44- 
43 Complete Works, i, 270-271. 
44 Margaret, 215. 

45 Complete Works, ii, 111. 
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human, but illustrative of the potential divinity in all men. 
In speaking of Him Evelyn said: 


He did not consult what was expedient, but pursued what was 
right....He was self-relying in a community ruled by tradi- 
tion....He pursued the track of high, transcendent truth.... 
He studied his own mysterious nature, his own manifold necessi- 
ties, his own disposition; and by thus first knowing himself he 
read the race. That love...he possessed in unbounded meas- 
ure....He, the prototypal Diapason of the race, studying him- 
self, and man in himself, so strikes a chord that vibrates to every 


heart.* 


The similarity of this passage with the underlying message 
in the essay Self-Reliance will be easily perceived. And the 
final words of Judd’s paragraph seem an unmistakable echo 
of the familiar, ringing phrase from Self-Reliance, “Trust 
thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string.” Through 
such teachings Evelyn leads the innocent, natural soul of 
Margaret to a religion and philosophy to which she can devote 
all her enthusiasm, energy, and love. These ideals become 
the foundation of all that they accomplish together in the 
final part of the novel, the complete regeneration of the life 
of Livingston. 

Meanwhile the progress of the story brings Margaret into 
tragedy; her dearest foster-brother, Chilion, is involved, dur- 
ing a drunken revel at the house, in a murder, and is tried, 
condemned, and executed. The event provides the villagers 
with an opportunity to express openly their accumulated 
ill-will toward Margaret and she is forced to leave Livingston. 
Accompanied by two of the few friends she has left, she goes 
to Boston and passes through a complicated series of very 
melodramatic adventures. Finally Mr. Evelyn returns from 
a trip to Europe and he and Margaret are married. They pur- 
chase the lands around Margaret’s old home at the Pond and 


46 Margaret, 218-223. 
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proceed to set up there an ideal social order based on the 
principles of fair dealing, industry, temperance, and love. 

As a result of their example and their open-handed, tol- 
erant dealings with all people, the ideals for which they stand 
spread gradually through the whole of Livingston and result 
in a complete regeneration. From a bickering, selfish, in- 
temperate, hypocritical, and unhappy community, the town 
gradually becomes a group of friendly, happy, industrious 
people, working cooperatively for the common good, yet at 
the same time preserving their own individualities. 

Fundamental to the regeneration, in Judd’s mind, is of 
course the reformation of religion. Two churches arise in the 
town, the liberal and the orthodox, and gradually, through 
the power of example, people turn to the former and desert 
the latter until finally nearly all are enlisted under the banner 
of liberal Christianity. There follows gradual improvement in 
prisons, in justice, in the recreations of the people. Training 
days, formerly an occasion for almost universal drunkenness, 
are abolished; the militia is discontinued as the people adhere 
to the pacifism of Christ. Sunday becomes a day of friendliness 
and quiet enjoyment. A system of monthly festivals is estab- 
lished, and the people, finding other ways of happiness, forego 
their former more riotous celebrations. All is accomplished, 
say the characters, by the power of universal love and example. 

At the same time the author is careful to point out that the 
result of Livingston’s regeneration is not an organized “com- - 
munity.” The new order is no Brook Farm and resembles the 
formal, artificial systems, so widely heralded in the author’s 
day, only in the results attained, not in the means. Margaret 
explains the accomplishments: 


We are a united but not an identical population. ... For one, 
I wish to see no... loss of individuality and absorption in the 
aggregate. Let...each man retain his own quality, and why... 
can they not all live happily and perfectly together in the same... 
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town? I do not wish the people all to do as we do, only I do wish 
to see them Beautiful, True, Happy, Christian. . . .*7 


In this attitude Judd was certainly in harmony with Emer- 
son’s own views; an individual, private regeneration was the 
reiterated solution the latter offered to the world’s problems 
rather than living together under socialistic regulation. 

What is the explanation given by Judd for this splendid 
result? The key word is Love, the mystic miracle of Christian 
fellowship: 


.-- genius, as well as real estate, and all good things rise under 
the influence of an indomitable, universal Christian love. “When 
we love God and love our fellow-men,” says our Bishop, “then 
and only then is our insight clear, our judgment sound, our 
strength available, and our resolve steadfast. ... In the new Heav- 
ens and the new Earth . . . Art, Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, taking 
new forms from the divine life of the soul, shall offer to the world 
unexampled creations, and transcendent grandeur.” This is the 
secret of what you behold in Livingston ...all contained in a 
nutshell. 


A more detailed explanation of Margaret’s own part in the 
change is given by Evelyn: 


Margaret’s energy has inspired all my capabilities and given 
motion to my will. ...I have been able to impart a certain fanci- 
ful existence to Ideality; she perpetually reduces the same to the 
Actual. ...She seems to be truly embodying herself in what is 
about her, her profuse and impulsive being creates life in all 
things, her own going forth is the signal for the appearance of 
Beauty and Virtue; she translates Nature to Man; and Man to 
himself.... That law by which all facts in the physical, moral 
and religious world gravitate towards a common centre, and 
coalesce in one, she has an intuitive perception of. Or rather the 
soul of all things, the Truth and Love, of which facts are but the 


47 Margaret, 395. 
48 Margaret, 388-389. 
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signs, she understands by the correspondence of her own soul 
therewith. ... Nature is Margaret teaching by practice. She also 
possesses much of the Universal Heart... .Margaret ever courted 
alliance with an imperishable Nature....From breast to breast 
the electric fire spread itself. 


The similarity of these basic principles to the teachings of 
Emerson become immediately apparent when they are com- 
pared with such a passage as the following: 


.. the believer not only beholds his heaven to be possible, but 
already to begin to exist ... by men transfigured and raised above 
themselves by the power of principles. To principles something 
else is possible that transcends all the power of expedients. .. . 
But there will dawn ere long on our politics, on our modes of 
living, a nobler morning ... in the sentiment of love. This is the 
one remedy for all ills, the panacea of nature. We must be lovers, 
and at once the impossible becomes possible. ...Our distrust is 
very expensive. The money we spend for courts and prisons is very 
ill laid out. We make, by distrust, the thief, and burglar, and in- 
cendiary, and by our court and jail we keep him so. An acceptance 
of the sentiment of love throughout Christendom for a season 
would bring the felon and the outcast to our side....Let our 
affection flow out to our fellows; it would operate in a day the 
greatest of all revolutions. 


One other extended quotation will serve to present the 
fundamental ideas of Judd on the methods and means of 
regeneration. Margaret states: 


You used sometimes to raise questions about miracles. Let us 
cease wondering, and become wonder-workers....There are 
2,304,000 pores on the human body; so many avenues, I might 
say, has God to the heart; and if we will but be co-workers with 
him, we can find access also. God follows, or I should say makes 
nature his mode of entrance and influence; we have but to go in 
by the same way, and work after the same pattern. ... 


49 Margaret, 377-379- 
50 Complete Works, 1, 250-253. 
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I think when we are philosophers we shall have Philosophy. 
Or if, as he says, I am Philosophy, it is because I am myself. Not 
being what we should be our speculations are buffoonery. Could 
we understand the Philosophy of a single moment or atom, we 
should understand the Philosophy of Infinity....Let me fall 
back and work the work of Nature, so I shall work the work of 
God, and be above all schools. ... Eternity is made up of mo- 
ments; let me live the present moment well, and I shall live for 
ever well....I am only conscious of acting according to my 
nature. . . 5! 


And the whole philosophy of Judd and the novel is summed 
up in one phrase in this long letter of Margaret’s: “.. . if we 
could but see it, there is a waiting for Goodness and Truth in 
all souls.” 

So the story of Margaret, the natural, self-reliant, beautiful 
soul, reaches through faith, courage, and love, in spite of ob- 
stacles and prejudice, a final victory for the forces of ideal- 
ism; we leave her in the midst of a serene and happy society, 
a simple, beautiful Utopia. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the many fundamentally 
Transcendental ideas which are to be found in these passages. 
The essential goodness of man, the unity of nature and God, 
the self-reliance on intuition and divine guidance, and the 
essential practicality of existence are all well-known Emer- 
sonian doctrines. This is not to say, of course, that Emerson 
was the sole literary influence to be found in the novel. Un- 
doubtedly Carlyle made a deep impression on the young 
writer as he did on many of the literary men of his day. Some 
at least of Judd’s originality in the use of words and phrases 
may be derived more or less directly from the influence of the 
Scotch philosopher. Another probable source of influence is 
Goethe’s great novel Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship and 
Travels. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks points out this probable rela- 


51 Margaret, 384-392. 
52 Margaret, 376. 
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tion,®* and certainly the figure of Mignon in the older work 
has certain striking resemblances to the character of Margaret. 

Judd’s expressed purpose in writing his novel, however, 
was to put into words for a wider audience than he command- 
ded from his pulpit the fundamental philosophies in which 
he believed; thus the most important influence on such a 
work must remain the influence guiding his philosophical 
convictions. And the philosophy in Margaret, it seems certain, 
grew directly from the basic principles of Emerson’s Trans- 
cendentalism. For this reason the book stands as a unique 
expression in our literature of the ideals of the great leader 
of New England thought, translated by a contemporary into 
the pages of fiction. 


58 The Flowering of New England, 385. 











EMERSON AND ECONOMICS 


ALEXANDER C. KERN 


T makes a difference whether a man is called a materialist 

or an idealist, yet within the province of economics Emer- 
son has been called both. This sharp clash of critical opinion 
perhaps indicates that Emerson’s economic thought has not 
been sufficiently examined. Although he was not an econo- 
mist, not even primarily interested in economics, he so fre- 
quently touched the subject that an understanding of his 
economic ideas is a prerequisite to the evaluation of his 
entire thought on any relative or absolute scale. Even those 
critics who disagree as to the nature of his economic thought 
acknowledge its importance as a symptom of the times or as 
a motivating force. While the subject of Emerson's influence 
remains to be explored, it is certain that his lectures must in 
some way have expressed, if they did not mold, the hopes 
and ideals of a generation of Americans. Beyond this, there is 
no agreement. 

The variety of interpretation is explicable enough, for it 
is not easy to understand Emerson, and this is equally true 
of his economic thought. What he said is much more easily 
determined than what he most deeply, most constantly, 
thought or felt. Emerson has an unequalled lubricity. His 
disregard of foolish consistency means that he is all things 
to all men. They can see in him what they wish to see, for 
the difficulty lies precisely in the fact that Emerson contains 
fragments of every type of view. The task of ascertaining his 
economic position is, however, far from hopeless, if his major 
principles are constantly kept in mind. 

For Emerson does show, I boldly assert, a consistency which 
transcends any number of conflicting judgments—a consistency 
which is produced by his steady adherence to a small num- 
ber of fixed principles—and herein lies the importance of 
his thinking. The bases on which he built the structure of 
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his thought were the principles of correspondence, meliora- 
tion, individualism, and, to a lesser extent, compensation. 
When these principles are used to explain his economic 
theories, some of the apparent inconsistencies will vanish. 

Perhaps it will be most useful to go at once to the central 
snarl of the problem and there attempt to unwind the threads 
of Emerson’s thinking. The tangle is this: On the one hand 
Lucy Hazard calls Emerson the spokesman of frontier in- 
dividualism and optimism, the friend “of those who want 
to annex a territory or corner a market,” ' and V. F. Calver- 
ton assigns him a petty bourgeois philosophy.? On the other 
hand, Vernon L. Parrington describes Emerson as the most 
searching critic of contemporary American materialism,’ 
and Matthew Arnold, who could recognize a Philistine, 
thought of Emerson as “the friend and aider of those who 
would live in the spirit.” More recently he has been pictured 
as an opponent of “a rising materialistic middle class without 
education and tradition, who were winning cultural and 
economic power and changing the tone of American life.’ 
Where does the truth lie? While there is evidence for both 
sides, I contend that a complete understanding of Emerson 
will dictate a decision in favor of the more idealistic thread. 
For as Hamilton’s approach to economic problems was 
political, and Jefferson’s approach was sociological, so Emer- 
son’s approach was moral. 

First let me unwind the skein of materialism. It is clear - 
that the frontier required, if it did not engender, optimism 
and individualism, qualities which were also emphasized by 
the middle class. These same qualities are to be found in 
Emerson, and it is therefore contended that he was merely 
rationalizing American materialism in his philosophy. But 
this is not true in any simple sense. 

1 The Frontier in American Literature (New York, 1927), 152. 
2 The Liberation of American Literature (New York, 1932), 248. 
3 The Romantic Revolution in America (New York, 1927), 386-387. 


4 William Charvat, “Romanticism and the Panic of 1837,” Science and 
Society, u, 80 (Winter, 1937). 
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Emerson was an optimist. In so far as he believed that evil 
was not real, he was influenced by the Neo-Platonists, but 
he more emphatically asserted that the cosmos was animated 
by a beneficent tendency or melioration in nature which 
would alone permit amelioration in mankind.’ Society was 
likewise progressive, since the ideals and aspirations of one 
century become the code of the next. Emerson did not, how- 
ever, accept the ordinary form of the idea of progress. Rather, 
he felt that the individual advanced, while social change came 
only through those few whose example modified the aspira- 
tions of the group.® 

Emerson's belief in an immanent, conscious law of benefi- 
cent force has a number of sources. Professor Harry Hayden 
Clark has convincingly traced this idea to Emerson’s knowl- 
edge of "Newtonian and Lamarckian science.’ Stoicism and 
the French meliorists might also be pointed out as sources. 
It would, however, be foolish to deny that Emerson’s opti- 
mism was reenforced by his consciousness of the youth, size, 
and future of his country.* For decades he celebrated the 
prospects of America because of the greatness of its material 
basis. In 1844 he said, “An unlooked for consequence of the 
railroad is the increased acquaintance it has given the Amer- 
ican people with the boundless resources of their own soil. . . . 
The bountiful continent is ours, state on state, and territory 
on territory to the waves of the Pacific sea.” “We cannot look 
on the freedom of this country ... without a presentiment 
that here shall laws and institutions exist on some scale of 
proportion to the majesty of nature.” America was “another 


5 The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1903-1904), 
Centenary Edition, 1, 372. This edition will hereinafter be referred to as 
“Works.” 

6 Mildred Silver, “Emerson and the Idea of Progress,” American Litera- 
ture, xm, 19 (March, 1940). 

7 “Emerson and Science,” Philological Quarterly, x, 247 (July, 1931). 

8 See Ernest Marchand, “Emerson and the Frontier,” American Litera- 
ture, mi, 149-174 (May, 1931). Arthur I. Ladu, “Emerson: Whig or Democrat,” 
New England Quarterly, xm, 434-437 (September, 1940), clarifies the ques- 
tion of frontier influence. 
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word for opportunity,” and “manifest destiny” signified “the 
sense all men have of the prodigious energy and opportunity 
lying idle here.” ® 

He saw in commerce, too, another sign of beneficence, 
another mark of melioration. The rise of trade produced the 
breakdown of feudalism at the same time that it expanded 
man’s power over the resources of his country. Even the rise 
of the exploiting class into an aristocracy of wealth was 
desirable, for such a group did much material good and could, 
in any case, not last long. Since he was unfortunately wrong 
in this prophecy, it is not surprising that his optimism has 
been thought a tragic illusion,’ or that Carlyle is said to have 
taken Emerson through the slums of London and then asked, 
“Well, do ye believe in a devil noo?” ™ 

This was optimism enough, and optimism which found 
re-enforcement in the frontier, but more damagingly serious 
is the contention that Emerson advocated what is now called 
“rugged individualism,” a grasping, predatory, and exploit- 
ing bourgeois materialism. Individualism was certainly one 
of the fundamentals of Emerson’s thought, and self-reliance 
was one of his primary principles. But the relation of this 
self-reliance to “rugged individualism” needs examination. 
There are certain points of contact, for Emerson’s doctrine 
that riches are both the deserved product of character, fore- 
sight, and thrift and also a sign of man’s domination over 
nature, links with the ruthless cruelty and exploitation of - 
nineteenth-century America. But this was not the whole of 
Emerson’s opinion. 

Emerson believed that man could come into contact with 
the conscious law, higher law, or Over-Soul by intuition. It 
was upon the view that all men were capable of this direct 


9 Works, 1, 364 and 370, and x1, 299. See also Emerson’s Journals, edited 
by Edward Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes (Boston, 1909-1914), X, 106. 

10 James Truslow Adams, “Emerson Re-read,” Atlantic Monthly, cxivi, 
492 (October, 1930). 

11 Townsend Scudder, The Lonely Wayfaring Man (London and New 
York, 1936), 148. 
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contact with God that Emerson’s rather temperate belief in 
democracy was based. Thus self-reliance became reliance 
upon God or upon the common mind of man. His individual- 
ism was, then, less materialistic than moral, less romantic 
than ethical in its nature. And while he did admire the sturdy 
independence of the farmers around Concord, this indepen- 
dence was not so much frontier as agrarian, a distinction 
which is sometimes forgotten by the Turnerites. 

Nevertheless, Emerson’s individualistic theory of wealth 
must have tickled the ears of the materialists to whom he lec- 
tured, for he did contend that the attainment of worldly pos- 
sessions was not accidental. There was “always a reason in 
the man, for his good or bad fortune, and so in making 
money.” '* The application of mind to the material world, 
to achieve harmony with the laws of nature, was most impor- 
tant, for it was the ability to forecast what would be valuable 
in the future that made men rich."* Thus, as he maintained, 
wealth was mental and moral; it resulted from close applica- 
tion “to the laws of the world, and since those laws are in- 
tellectual and moral, an intellectual and moral obedience.” 
To him the “counting room maxims liberally expounded” 
were “laws of the Universe,” and great fortune, far from 
being evil, was a certificate of ability and “of virtues of a 
certain sort.” '* 

Thrift and industry were likewise important to the finan- 
cially successful man. Since Emerson felt that financial attain- 
ment was within the reach of man’s insight and will, he em- 
phasized a wise frugality which adjusted wants to income, 
so that each man could feed himself. And besides thrift he 
advocated work as a salutary influence, whether educative 
and strengthening, or so fatiguing as to render violence im- 
possible. Worldly failure, then, was due to lack of these vir- 
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12 Works, v1, 100. 
138 Works, x, 46. 
14 Works, vi, 101 and 125; Journals, tv, 217. 
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tues, and the proper treatment for poverty was not charity 
but moral education. 

The influence of Emerson’s puritan New England back- 
ground upon this crass portion of his thought seems to have 
escaped notice, despite the fact that since the publication of 
Max Weber’s brilliant studies of religion and economics, for 
which the writings of Benjamin Franklin were an inspira- 
tion,”® the relation of puritan ethics and economic individ- 
ualism has been recognized. R. H. Tawney, the leading Eng- 
lish exponent of this general view, states the elements of the 
case very simply. The business virtues of thrift and industry 
become Christian virtues; “practical success is at once the 
sign and reward of ethical superiority”; and since the poor 
are sinners, charity becomes less important than moral re- 
form.’* There is ample evidence to indicate that this belief 
was common in New England, and I suggest that Emerson’s 
doctrine of wealth was to a considerable extent the product 
of his puritan background. And though he may not have 
seen it in himself, he recognized a mixture of religion in the 
English worship of property. 

Besides the belief that wealth was earned by ability, Emer- 
son also saw wealth as a sign of man’s domination over the 
material world. He had never seen “a man as rich as all men 
ought to be, or with an adequate command of nature.” 7 
Consequently Emerson appeared to justify both increased 
mechanization and the exploitation of natural resources. The. 
railroads, he thought, hastened by fifty years the settlement 
and cultivation of land and the working of mines. Man had 
wonderful power in steam and electricity, and although there 


15 Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, trans- 
lated by Talcot Parsons (London, 1930), 48-50. (This work first appeared in 
German in 1904-1905.) Cf. H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of Economic 
Individualism (Cambridge, England, 1933), 161. 

16 R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1926), 
2 , 
17 Works, V1, 95. 
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was some danger that they could master man, in the right 
place they were good. 


"Tis fit the forest fall, 
The steep be graded. . . . 


Emerson did not, to be sure, foresee the dust bowl which 
was to be born of ruthless, unintelligent deforestation and of 
over-extensive cultivation of submarginal land. But neither 
did other Americans of Emerson’s day. Orestes Brownson 
alone among New Englanders recognized that the frontier 
would pass," yet not even he could prophesy the havoc that 
would be wrought. 

Up to this point the case for Emerson's materialism looks 
rather strong; the middle-class individualism and optimism 
seem dominant. To begin unraveling the other thread, I 
cannot do better than quote Bronson Alcott, who had just 
heard Emerson deliver a lecture on wealth. “Emerson said 
fine things last night about “Wealth,’ but there are finer things 
far to be said in praise of Poverty. ... Eloquent, wise, and 
witty as were the orator’s praises of Gold... still the moral 
laws were too faintly implied. . . . But there are more lectures 
to come on ‘Culture’ and “Worship’ to soften and set things 
in their proper lights, doubtless, and justify the whole to the 
conscience and intellect of good men of all times.” 

Emerson could and did talk well about poverty, as will be 
seen, but the second of Alcott’s points is the more immedi- 
ately significant. People who accepted Emerson’s encomiums 
of wealth were not taking into account all of his thought. 
Emerson had a habit in an essay or lecture series of using 
a rising scale, beginning on a mundane plane and ending on 
a spiritual. Consequently a refusal to accept his highest 
thought makes him sound like a Babbitt, a Rotarian, or a 


18 A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., Orestes Brownson (Boston, 1939), 92- 
19 The Journals of Bronson Alcott, edited by Odell Shepard (Boston, 
1938), 261. 
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Dale Carnegie. Materialists should not, perhaps, be blamed 
for taking what they want from Emerson’s lectures, but it is 
only by disregarding what Emerson himself deemed most 
important that he can be made out a vulgar bourgeois apolo- 
gist.” 

Behind Emerson’s thought lies the assumption that there 
are layers of law which roughly correspond. Lowest on the 
scale are the physical laws, the laws for things. Since each 
law in nature has a counterpart in the intellect, there is a set 
of intellectual laws also, but over all is the moral or spiritual 
law. This law pervades everything, for “All things are moral,” 
and betray their source in a “Universal Spirit.” 7" Thus ma- 
terial organization exists to a moral end, and this end is 
cultivated man. As Emerson said, “The true test of civiliza- 
tion is, not the census, nor the size of cities, nor the crops— 
no, but the kind of man a country turns out.” 7? When used 
for the advancement of human culture, wealth and mechaniza- 
tion were not to be condemned, since they increased man’s 
power and command over nature and forced her to disgorge 
her treasures. But when these means became ends, they de- 
served utter condemnation. 

This ambivalent view is compactly stated in the “Ode to 
W. H. Channing”: 


20 Certain American scholars and critics, while recognizing the idealistic 
element in Emerson, contend that it merely cloaks a basic materialism. Miss 
Hazard asserts that “This incorrigible optimism which was a psychological 
necessity of frontier life, was given a philosophical rationalization by trans- 
cendentalism. Its most familiar literary expression is found in the dogmatic 
optimism of Emerson’s essays” (The Frontier in American Literature, 150). 
“With Emerson,” she continues, “as with the lesser transcendentalists, the 
basic materialism was so subtly interfused into the very substance of their 
gospel, that from Carlyle to Macy, critics have denied that transcendentalism 
had any vital connection with the actual life of the nineteenth century” 
(Ibid., 161-162). Mr. Calverton says, “In a word, the philosophic idealism 
embodied in the doctrine of self-reliance was but a subtle camouflage, however 
unconscious, for the petty bourgeois materialism which was concealed be- 
neath its inspiration” (Liberation of American Literature, 254). These state- 
ments go farther, I think, than the facts will warrant. 

21 Works, 1, 40 and 44. 

22 Works, vil, 31. 
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There are two laws discrete, 
Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking... . 
Let man serve law for man. 


First, then, man ought not to serve the law for thing. Gain- 
ing wealth for its own sake is absurd and self-defeating. The 
miner is not rich. Spurious “prudence,” Emerson said, that 
makes “the senses final, is the god of sots and cowards, and is 
the subject of all comedy. It is nature’s joke.” And again, “No 
land is bad, but land is worse. If a man own land, the land 
owns him.” Nor is it wiser to seek too strenuously to obtain 
opulence; “in getting wealth the man is generally sacrificed, 
and often is sacrificed without acquiring wealth at last.” Soci- 
ety too turns ends to means, and Emerson saw, as did Arnold 
later, that the present generation is sacrificed to the future. 

On the other hand, poverty is not necessarily a detriment. 
“The greatest man in history was the poorest,” ** Emerson 
points out, and Socrates, Paul, and John were far from rich. 
There is after all no need for wealth. If a man cannot make 
what he needs for himself with his own hands, then he can 
go without. “Immense wisdom and riches are in that.” It is 
better to go without than to have “at too great a cost.” * 

Here lies the answer to the frequently put question whether 
Emerson thought that people received the income they de- 
served. A categorical yes or no is insufficient, because Emer- 
son judged on two different planes. In so far as individuals 
work for material ends they earn their rewards. Wealth is the 
product of intelligence and virtue, but wealth alone is useless; 
its advantages are “in the skin or not much deeper.” “For 
he is the rich man in whom the people are rich, and he is 


23 Works, 11, 224; VI, 115; VM, 114; and I, 374. 
24 Works, vu, 115-116. 
25 Works, 1, 245. 
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the poor man in whom the people are poor; and how to give 
all access to the masterpieces of art and nature is the problem 
of civilization.” Wealth thus carries with it responsibilities, 
and to “live without duties is obscene.” ** Napoleon, of the 
materialist type, received his material reward. As opposed to 
him there are the idealists whose wants transcend money, 
and Emerson knew and admired many of them. Thoreau 
and Alcott were not poor through lack of ability; Emerson 
realized, at least part of the time, that their objectives were 
higher. It was easy, he thought, “for the philosophic class 
to be poor,” * since its aims are lofty, and he had a soft spot 
in his heart for idealistic reformers,** who were fighting, or 
trying to fight, on Emerson’s side. Their lack of wealth was 
an ornament, a sign of superior ability, rather than a stigma. 
In this judgment Emerson was showing the influence of an- 
other side of puritanism, a side typified by Mary Moody 
Emerson's statement, “My grandfather prayed every night 
that none of his descendants might ever be rich.” 

Though he may not himself have lived up to these prin- 
ciples of poverty, Emerson became increasingly aware of the 
materialism of the rich. While, as he became more prosperous, 
he more frequently praised the benefits of wealth, he also 
more and more sharply criticized the tendency to make prop- 
erty the ultimate goal. At first he concentrated his attack 
on the vulgar and uneducated masses who supported Jackson 
and Van Buren,” but by 1840 he began to show doubts about 
the integrity of the wealthy groups as well. He then decided 
that the Democratic party had the best cause and the Whig 
party the best men.** At that time his social prejudice tilted 
~~ 96 Journals, 1v, 409; Works, vi, 97; and x, 52. 

27 Journals, 1v, 244. 

28 E. W. Emerson, Emerson in Concord (Boston, 1888), 201. 

29 James E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1877), 
7 0 Journals, m, 356-357, and vil, 12. 

31 Works, m1, 209. Emerson greatly admired strength of will and character, 


and later appreciated Jackson’s rugged individualism (Works, x1, 521). Never- 
theless, Emerson did not adopt any set principle of voting for the man of 
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the balance against Van Buren, probably because he realized 
that both parties had the same aims. The Whigs were “merely 
defensive of property,” but the poor Democrats attacked the 
capitalists only in the hope of themselves becoming rich.** 

When, however, New England financiers and cotton manu- 
facturers championed slavery to protect their investments, 
Emerson waxed indignant about the “cotton Whigs.” The 
money power was perpetrating a great wrong, which was 
finally unmasked. The effect of this group was so strong 
that “fine gentlemen, clergymen, college presidents and pro- 
fessors ... will of course go for safe degrees of liberty—that 
is, will side with property against the Spirit.” ** Thus the 
taint of materialism was corrupting even those groups who 
should remain free from bias. 

As he brooded over the situation, he decided that “The 
lesson of these days is the vulgarity of wealth. . .. Wealth will 
vote for rum, will vote for tyranny, will vote for slavery, will 
vote against the ballot, will vote against international copy- 
right, will vote against schools, colleges, or any high direction 
of public money.” Later he wrote, “The obstacle the philan- 
thropic movements meet is the invincible depravity of the 
virtuous classes.” ** In such strong terms as these Emerson 
unburdened his mind of the oppression by the middle- and 
upper-class materialism which developed with industrialism. 

Unlike the typical American liberal who is the champion 
of the underdog, Emerson did not express any very great sym- 
pathy for the laboring man, whose lot was steadily growing 
worse during the decades of the eighteen-forties and fifties. 
The factory operatives had at first found their work more 
lucrative than it had previously been on their farms. But as 
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force, since he might be wrong in his convictions. This he felt to be true of 
the Southern representatives in Congress during the slavery controversy 
(Journals, vit, 323 and 340). 

82 Works, ul, 210, and 1, 388. 

33 Journals, vu, 164. The conservatives and effectually pro-slavery Union 
party he called a “shoptill party” (Jbid., vi, 213). 
34 Journals, vill, 532, and X, 5. 
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work was speeded up and earnings were decreased, a large 
number of laborers were depressed to the point of destitu- 
tion. Emerson’s reaction to this situation was less sensitive 
than that of John Greenleaf Whittier, for example, who 
supported a strike for the ten-hour day, or that of Orestes 
Brownson,* who for a time took an active part in the labor 
movement. When, during the panic of 1837, the discharge of 
sixty thousand workers was threatened, Emerson worried 
that these men might “make a formidable mob to break open 
banks and rob the rich,” * rather than that the laborers 
themselves might suffer. In the later depression of 1857 his 
immediate reaction was one of anger at the loss of his invest- 
ments in railroad stocks, although a later result was his fine 
essay “Works and Days.” 

If he was not especially concerned with the lot of the com- 
mon laborer, the evils of extreme specialization were, however, 
more evident to him. “A man should not be a silk-worm,” he 
said, “nor a nation a tent of caterpillars. ... The incessant 
repetition of the same hand-work dwarfs the man, robs him of 
his strength, wit, and versatility . . . and presently, in a change 
of industry, whole towns are sacrificed like ant hills when the 
fashion of shoe-strings supersedes buckles. ...” It is perhaps 
significant that this passage continues with the remark that 
“in these crises all are ruined except such as are proper indi- 
viduals, capable of thought and of new choice and the appli- 
cation of their talents to new labor.” It is the individual who . 
counts, and it is the individual whom industrialism stultifies. 
“The machine unmakes the man.” “The weaver becomes a 
web, the machinist a machine.” ** 

It should be evident by this time, I think, that Emerson 


35 T. F. Currier, “Whittier and the Amesbury-Salisbury Strike,” New 
England Quarterly, vit, 109-110 (March, 1935). Schlesinger, op. cit., 97-98. 

36 Journals, 1v, 210. Cf. R. L. Rusk, editor, The Letters of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1939), 0, 52-53. 65-66, 68-69, 89-90, and g2-93, which cast some 
light on the complexity of Emerson’s financial arrangements, especially in 
1837, when his brother Edward was in embarrassed straits. 

87 Works, v, 167, and vil, 165, and 164. 
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was far from a simple materialist, trumpeting the pecuniary 
virtues. While it is true that he recognized the utility of 
wealth, it is no less true that he attacked the cupidity, the 
foolishness, and the conservatism of the middle classes both 
in England and in America. In an industrial society the in- 
dividual was disregarded, and that Emerson deplored. He 
felt that moral progress had not kept pace with material power 
and that industrialism was, therefore, not a judicious in- 
vestment.** 

After the problem of Emerson’s economic attitudes has 
been discussed, the problem of his economic theory still re- 
mains. Here too, his basic concept of the correspondence of 
layers of law must be kept constantly in mind, or a distorted 
image will result. On its level the law for things will operate, 
and cannot with impunity be broken. On the higher level 
man must follow the superior validity of the spiritual law, 
obedience to which will break the chain of determinism. In 
the case of the state Emerson’s view was the same. For the 
time being, government must of necessity follow the law for 
things, but as moral education produces a superior citizenry, 
the higher law will operate to an ever-increasing extent. Fol- 
lowing Emerson's upward course will, I think, make his eco- 
nomic theory sufficiently clear. 

To begin on the material level, necessity demands obedi- 
ence to material laws. Emerson maintained that property 
would always write the laws of property, and thus expressed 
the Hamiltonian and also the Marxian view that to insure 
stability, the dominant economic group of a country must 
control the government. This he saw to be true even in case 
the rich lost control, for then the joint treasury of the poor 
would exceed the holdings of the wealthy. Emerson also 
recognized the corollary that political parties follow neces- 
sary economic laws; even when a party member could not 
give a logical account of his position, it was clear that he had 


38 Works, vu, 166. 
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unconsciously joined the group which defended his eco- 
nomic interests.*® 

This doctrine cannot be represented as economic deter- 
minism, for on its own plane the law for things can be 
broken, and on the higher plane, as I shall point out later, 
the moral law supersedes the material law when and if they 
come into conflict. Time after time Emerson made the point 
that economic laws should be obeyed, an indication that he 
thought they were not being obeyed in the United States. 
If, as Emerson also believed, the operation of the natural laws 
produced a beneficent tendency characterized by a slight 
plus or balance of good in the outcome, then man could not 
do better than to adhere to the processes of nature. Any 
factitious interference on the part of man or government could 
only result in harm. 

Consistently with these ideas, Emerson staunchly believed 
in the doctrine of laissez faire. He maintained: 


The basis of political economy is non-interference. The only safe 
rule is found in the self-adjusting meter of demand and supply. 
Do not legislate. Meddle, and you snap the sinews with your 
sumptuary laws. Give no bounties, make equal laws, secure life 
and property, and you need not give alms. Open the doors of 
opportunity to talent and virtue and they will do themselves 
justice, and property will not be in bad hands.“ 


If man tries to meddle or to help, the serene Power resists. 


We devise sumptuary and relief laws, but the principle of popu- 
lation is always reducing wages to the lowest pittance on which 
human life can be sustained. We legislate against forestalling 
and monopoly; ... but the selfishness which hoards the corn for 
high prices is the preventive of famine; and the law of self-pres- 
ervation is surer policy than any legislation can be. We concoct 
eleemosinary systems, and it turns out that our charity increases 


89 Works, m1, 205-208. 
40 Works, vi, 105-106. 
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pauperism. We inflate our paper currency, we repair commerce 
with unlimited credit, and are presently visited with unlimited 
bankruptcy.*! 
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His laissez faire doctrine made Emerson a steady opponent 
of the protective tariff, the most prominent American exam- 
ple of non-conformity to natural economic laws. He recog- 
nized that free trade was “certainly the interest of nations, 
but by no means the interest of certain towns and districts, 
which tariff feeds fat.” ** Free trade, he felt, would produce 
more desirable economic results than any statutes which only 
interfered with the operations of natural law. Free trade, for 
example, had been obtained in substance among the thirty 
states in 1851, and it had greatly increased the production 
of iron. Thus Emerson desired, if he could have it, “free trade 
with all the world, without toll or custom-house.” 

Such ideas indicate a certain acquaintance with the English 
laissez faire economists, and it is true that he knew the writ- 
ings of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Bentham, and especially Mal- 
thus. But Emerson rejected their materialism. Utilitarianism 
he called a “stinking philosophy.” “I know nothing,” he said, 
“which induces so base and forlorn a feeling as when we are 
treated for our utilities, as economists do.” “ By rejecting 
their doctrine of the economic man, he escaped the contradic- 
tion of the utilitarian school and brought himself closer to 
the position of Jefferson, though Emerson was at once the 
more complete Utopian and the less thoroughgoing agrarian. 

The ideal state, according to Emerson’s theories, was that 
which gave the individual the most freedom for self-develop- 
ment. Like Jefferson, he felt that the best government was 
that which governed least. Indeed, he maintained that when 


41 Works, 1, 374. 
42 Works, x1, 301. 
43 Journals, vu, 233-234, and x, 228. Cf. Clarence Gohdes, Uncollected 
Lectures of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1932), 6; E. W. Emerson, 
Emerson in Concord, 83. 
44 Journals, 1, 455; Works, x, 56. 
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wise men came, the state would cease to exist; when people 
were morally educated, no government would be required. 
Emerson extended this not uncommon form of intellectual 
anarchism equally to economics: in the present half-fledged 
state the economic services of the government were essential, 
but in the ideal future these functions could be carried on 
by individuals. “Governments of nations of shop-keepers must 
keep shop also,” he wrote, and 


there will always be a government of force where men are selfish; 
and when they are pure enough to abjure the code of force they 
will be wise enough to see how these public ends of the post-office, 
of the highway, of commerce and the exchange of property, of 
museums and libraries, of institutions of art and science can be 
answered.* 


Emerson was forced, like all others, to face the gap be- 
tween his ideal state and the one which actually existed. 
Society was barbarous, he thought, until every industrious 
man could earn an honest living,“ but not every one could 
in Emerson’s day. How could he bridge to the new order? 
Whether logically or not, he decided that the government 
must perform certain necessary functions during the inter- 
mediate period; it must “instruct the ignorant,” “supply the 
poor with work,” mediate between “want and supply,” and 
furnish “good guidance.” “7 Just what, beyond education, 
Emerson meant by his solution is not at once clear. It has_ 
been asserted that his view tended “perhaps toward social- 
ism,” #* which I doubt, or toward paternalism, which is much 
more probable, since the idea seems to have grown out of a 
conversation with Carlyle.® This aid to the poor, however, 
~~ 45 Journals, 1X, 364-365; Works, m1, 220. 

46 Works, vi, 85. 

47 Works, 1, 381-385. 

48 F. I. Carpenter, Emerson (NewYork, 1934), xlvi. 

49 George E. Woodberry, Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1914), 144- 


50 Carlyle told Emerson on his first voyage to England, that “Government 
should direct poor men what to do. Poor Irish folk come wandering over the 
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was only temporary in nature, until society should improve. 
But how would it advance? 

Emerson thought that institutions were a mere expression 
of the culture which existed in a state, and furthermore that 
the laws were usually behind the present because they reflect- 
ed the time when they were passed.*! Thus the laws would 
change to conform with a society which itself slowly changes 
under the influence of individual leaders. Consequently all 
history shows the power of minorities of one, and the “insti- 
tution is the lengthening shadow of one man.” * It is not sur- 
prising that Emerson, with such a theory, should place his 
emphasis upon education rather than upon legal reform. He 
did not think that all societal restraints should be cast off, 
nor did he feel it worth while to attack institutions. As indi- 
cated by his refusal to vote against required chapel at Harvard, 
Emerson seemed on the whole to have been cautious about 
abandoning institutions until they had been thoroughly test- 
ed, and, in practice, to have favored retaining the status quo. 

Nevertheless Emerson always faced the future and took the 
advanced side of the question; he stood for possibilities rather 
than necessities, and as would be expected of a social critic, 
he took a sympathetic interest in attempts to advance society. 
He lived in an age of reforms and was consequently influenced 
by them. A few minor ones such as manual labor and vege- 
tarianism he tried himself with ill success, but the attempts 
show his spirit. Much more important was his regard for the 
various types of communistic experiments which were de- 
signed to solve the problems of industrial urbanization and 
the need for education. He was perhaps most closely related 
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moors ...f[where there] are thousands of acres which might give them all 
meat, and nobody to bid these poor Irish to go to the moor and till it. They 
burned haystacks and found a way to force the rich to attend to them.” See 
Works, v, 17-18. 

51 Works, 11, 200. 

52 Works, u, 61. 

53 O. W. Firkins, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1915), 22; Raymer Mc- 
Quiston, The Relation of Ralph Waldo Emerson to Public Affairs, Humanistic 
Studies, m, Number 1 (Lawrence, Kansas, 1923), 9. 
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to Brook Farm, where he was asked to become a member. He 
was a constant visitor and retained his interest in the experi- 
ment even after the colony adopted Fourier principles in 
1845. The Socialists had his admiration for “the magnificence 
of their theories and the enthusiasm with which they had been 
urged. They appeared the inspired men of their time.” But 
their plans seemed defective to Emerson. “Fourier had skipped 
no fact but one, namely life.” Emerson felt further that in- 
dividualism had never really been tried, though all that was 
valuable in the phalanstery, the individual Fourier unit, 
came of individualism.™ 

While he examined agricultural units like Brook Farm and 
Fruitlands with a critical eye, he was himself interested in 
agrarianism. It is difficult to pin him down to any theory or 
program, for nowhere is he any more slippery than on this 
subject. He had no complete agrarian theory like Jefferson, 
who believed that cities produced corruption. Emerson merely 
thought that everyone should get into primary relationship 
with the work of the world, and that this could best be accom- 
plished in farming.** While he recognized that agricultural 
work might dull the wits, at the same time he praised it be- 
caused it developed an all-round man in a world of special- 
ists.°° The fact is, I think, that Emerson liked small-town 
life, where he was freed of the constant bustle of the larger 
city, had ready access to the natural beauties of the country- 
side, and could know upright men like Hosmer and Minot. ~ 
But it seems to me impossible to tie Emerson’s vague ideas 
with the Physiocratic movement or with the Southern Agrar- 
ians. 

Emerson was not a reformer, just as Socrates was not a 
reformer. He was content to confine himself to what was for 
him a proper realm of intellectual and moral education. 
Except in the case of slavery,-which struck him as an ethical 

54 Works, x, 347 and 352; Journals, vu, 323. 


55 Works, 1, 240-241. 
56 Journals, vu, 63-64. 
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rather than as an economic issue, he never mounted the plat- 
form with the specific intention of changing an institution. 
His interest was in the individual rather than in the group. 
He himself wrote, “Let me embark in political economy and 
I am soon run aground,” but not so in the “law of laws.” 7 
This must be admitted, I think. The laissez faire idea in which 
he believed has never dominated American thought™ and is 
not of immediate use today. Furthermore, as an economic 
thinker Emerson is much too general to meet practical prob- 
lems. But on the moral plane his ideas are as important today 
as they ever were. The materialism which he opposed de- 
serves just as much criticism now as it did in his time, and 
his example is heartening and inspiring. 

So, at least, Emerson appears to me. A reflector of his times, 
he combined elements of puritanism and Transcendentalism. 
If he seems to have advocated thrift, industry, and even ex- 
ploitation, I maintain that this is Emerson’s lower truth. I 
read the essay, not the excerpt only, and detect a higher law, 
a law which proclaims that “cultivated man, wise to know 
and bold to perform, is the end to which nature works.” ® 


57 Journals, n, 426. 

58 Charles A. Beard, “The Idea of Let Us Alone,” The Virginia Quarterly 
Review, xv, 501 (Autumn, 1939). 

59 Works, v1, 53-54- 
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AN IRISHMAN ON THOREAU: 
A STILLBORN REVIEW OF WALDEN 


RAYMOND ADAMS 


R. FRANK BUCKLEY'S recent examination of Thoreau’s 

ideas of the Concord Irishmen of his time! reminded me 
that many years ago an Irishman expressed his opinion of 
Thoreau. I have among my copies of Walden a copy of the 1864 
edition. On the front flyleaf its first owner wrote, “Aug. O'Neil, 
Atty, etc., 229 B’way, N. Y., Jan. 4, '65.” This series of abbrevia- 
tions is all I know of Augustine O'Neil except that he read his 
Walden, underlined freely during the reading of the last four 
chapters, expressed disgust at Thoreau’s seeing the leaf-principle 
throughout nature,? and on the flyleaves and endpapers at the 
end of the book wrote his reaction to what he saw as an anti- 
Irish undertone running through Walden. 

Judging by the emendations and revisions in Lawyer O’Neil’s 
penciled essay and by the use of the editorial “we,” I conclude 
that the outburst was intended for publication as a review of 
Walden. 1 do not find that it was ever published. Perhaps now 
is as appropriate a time as any to consummate the Irishman’s 
intention. O’Neil had acumen as a reader. He was perhaps the 
first person to notice the excellence of Thoreau’s treatment of 
winter, he recognized that the sojourn at Walden Pond was an 
experiment, and (if he wrote his flyleaf opinion at the time he 


1 “Thoreau and the Irish,” New England Quarterly, xm, 389-400 (Sep- 
tember, 1940). 

2 The margins of pages 328 and 329 contain the following: “Attempting 
to be fanciful, he has succeeded in being stupid. This sort of thing might do 
in his lecture to a Lincoln audience. Perhaps it might bring on a conviction 
that he is a man of profound science, or, as he says himself, a man who has 
travelled a good deal—in Concord. But such matter should not be put in 
print. Better sense than this has been manifested in the lunatic asylum.” 
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dated his inscription) he in his concluding sentence anticipated 
Lowell by about ten months* in seeing one of Thoreau’s most 
charming traits as a writer. 


I am sorry to say that a seemingly inborn contempt for the 
Irish and a respect for Negroes are apt to go hand in hand. 
This appears to be the case with Thoreau. Why one cannot 
attempt to do justice by one oppressed dweller on God's foot- 
stool without at the same time going out of the way to heap all 
manner of abuse upon another dweller suffering from recent 
oppression and a little nearer in complexion, at least, it may be 
easier to speculate upon than to resolve. As is a horse with 
blinders on his eyes, so is this New Englander, and so are all such 
as he. The truth that is straight before him he sees with tolerable 
clearness. The truth that [lies] at one side of him he sees not at 
all. Towards Negroes he is considerate and respectful; but con- 
cerning the Irish it becomes necessary to state that they live in 
“sties,”- that individuals of them upon occasion of being wet 
will denude themselves of two or three pair of pants and all of 
them ragged and are therefore less to be pitied (in which I 
heartily agree with him) than himself who has a solitary but 
integral pair, that their children are not “scions of a noble 
race” but “starvling brats.” 

One John Fields (a man so silly as to pay rent instead of 
appropriating another man’s land like Thoreau) being indeed, it 
is to be feared, in very truth but a poor specimen of Irish genius, 
but not being able to bring to the science of living as much acu- 
men and force of thought as this first class specimen of a New 
Englander, not having hitherto, in short, been able to support 
himself, a wife and a family of children on as little as this preter- 
naturally shrewd Yankee managed to live on by way of experi- 
ment for a year or two, is doomed therefore by the aforesaid 
Yankee with his, the said Irishman’s, “inherited Irish poverty or 
poor life, his Adam’s grandmother and boggy ways, not to rise 
in this world, he nor his posterity, till the wading webbed bog- 
trotting feet get talaria to their heels.” Now we do think that in 
administering this last thrust Mr. Thoreau must have been a little 
off guard. When the talk is of “heels” the boot is certainly on the 
other leg. It reminds us that so far in human history the most 


3 Compare O’Neil’s final sentence with the following from Lowell's 
“Review of Letters to Various Persons,” North American Review, ci, 602 
(October, 1865): “He discovered nothing. He thought everything a discovery 
of his own, from moonlight to the planting of acorns by squirrels. This is a 
defect in his character, but one of his chief charms as a writer.” Lowell’s 
essay appeared later (1871) as “Thoreau” in My Study Windows. 
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objectionable style of heel, from an aesthetic point of view at 
least, has been monopolized by his pet race—the Blacks. We 
don’t believe he will ever be able to humbug Dame Nature, fa- 
miliar as he is with her, into an attempt to improve the condition 
of the Irish by adding “talaria to their heels.” 

His descriptions of nature (not Irish nature) are good, de- 
rived from close and accurate a observations. We never 
read anything on the subject of ice equal to Thoreau’s descrip- 
tion. His excellent knowledge of English seems to us to conceal a 
great deal of ignorance on other subjects. We think that he can 
scarcely be aware of the drift of some of his own remarks. His 
culture seems quite complete in some points and not even com- 
menced upon others. He is not a man of general information. 
We think that his book bears intrinsic evidence that he has actu- 
ally lived the life delineated in its pages. Besides, the proof of 
this afforded by his accurate observation before mentioned is the 
further peculiarity of an aphoristic style, the natural product, as 
it seems to us, of solitude. In fact, he pounds and pounds away 
at times upon incontrovertible principles to a degree almost com- 
monplace. Because, however, although known to almost every- 
body else, they seem to him new discoveries which he has arrived 
at alone by hard thinking and met by reading, his statement of 
them has a certain freshness that redeems them. 


BRONSON ALCOTT’S “GENTILITY” 
DAVID P. EDGELL 


R. F. I. CARPENTER’S “Bronson Alcott: Genteel Trans- 
cendentalist” 1 is a revision of Odell Shepard’s estimate of 
Alcott, a revision which itself demands evaluation. Amos Bronson 
Alcott is perhaps the classic example of the American Transcen- 
dentalists; he is “genteel” (i.e., orthodox in the European tradi- 
tion) only in so far as Transcendentalism itself is genteel in its 
origins; that is to say, not at all. 
Surely it is sufficiently evident by now that American Trans- 
cendentalism was derivative, stemming philosophically from Kant, 
Fichte, and Schelling through their English interpreters, Carlyle 


1 The New England Quarterly, xm, 34-48 (March, 1940). 
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and Coleridge;? and that this variety is merely one manifestation 
of a general movement. It is a Yankee romanticism—and here is 
its uniqueness—a romanticism with something of granite in it. 
Those chiefly associated with the movement, Emerson, Alcott, and 
Thoreau, were all bred in a stern discipline of necessity. Their 
romanticism, with all its emphasis on the self-sufficiency of the 
individual, is not the irresponsible egotism of a Rousseau but 
the self-confidence of those who have met adversity in its sharpest 
form and, having conquered it, feel competent to trust them- 
selves, whatever the impact of the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. 

Alcott, with his neighbors, Emerson and Thoreau, did “set 
out from the ground of Spirit.” * This is his chief contribution 
to American thought—a contribution made previously only by 
Jonathan Edwards. Alcott sought to translate his intuition of the 
primacy of Spirit into experiential forms so that others might 
apprehend it and profit by it. Primacy of Spirit obviously implies 
the priority and greater importance of being over doing. Though 
Alcott, Emerson, and Thoreau abound in contradictions, one 
cannot too strongly emphasize that doing with them is secondary, 
contingent, and thoroughly dependent. 

This category of being is defined, overtly by Emerson and im- 
plicitly by Alcott, as the Oversoul. Without going into the ramifi- 
cations of this definition, without deciding whether it necessarily 
leads to pantheism or to an ideal monism, one can assert that 
the private mind bears the same relation to the Oversoul that 
the fjord does to the limitless sea. Thus the doctrine of self- 
reliance becomes a reliance on the Oversoul; it recognizes both the 
universality of mind and the absolute quality of experience as 
stimuli to the intuition of truth. New England Transcenden- 
talism, then, recognizing the brotherhood of all men, can never 
be purely romantic—it stresses self-reliance because self-reliance 
is the most direct and the least wasteful way of achieving Good- 
ness; self-reliance is the straight road to God. 

It has been necessary to labor a little what seems an obvious 


2 I ignore, as foreign to the discussion, the Neo-Platonic and the Oriental 
influences. 
3 The Journals of Amos Bronson Alcott, Odell Shepard, editor (Boston, 
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. point, because many scholars and critics of the movement seem, 


in the intensity of their efforts, to have forgotten this elementary 
fact. It is hopeless to attempt a systematization of American 
Transcendentalism from the whole written statements of its 
exponents, for as their moods and minds changed so did their 
pronouncements. They did not seek to isolate a part of life so 
that it might be coldly examined through a logical lens; they 
rather aimed at self-expression, confident that the several facets 
of their thought would make a congruent whole. That the several 
facets sometimes do not is testimony only to the partial nature 
of expression, not a necessary indictment of the theory. And if one 
approaches their work in the expectation of finding a systematic 
exposition, he will come away sadly disappointed, overcome by 
the apparently limitless faculty of the Transcendentalists for self- 
contradiction. But if the scholar goes in search of “man thinking,” 
he will find his search rewarded; the apparent contradictions 
resolve themselves into various aspects of development, and they 
become explicable in terms of a comprehending spirit. 


II 


Alcott had in full measure the apparent contradictions of the 
typical Transcendentalist. Mr. Carpenter concerns himself with 
Alcott’s apparent defection from the doctrine of self-reliance in 
order to follow the pull of the “genteel” tradition. As the first 
few paragraphs of this paper have demonstrated, self-reliance is 
a tricky term, often misused to indicate a Rousseauistic roman- 
ticism. Such is not the case, even though respectable critics some- 
times maintain it. For Alcott it was necessary for the truth to- 
justify itself to the thinking mind—it mattered not whether the 
Greeks, the ancient Egyptians, the Hottentots, or his own mind 
had discovered it. Thus he was perfectly consistent in adopting 
as his own certain time-worn discoveries. It involved no defection 
from self-reliance in Emerson, Alcott, or Thoreau to call upon 
the nine muses, nor was it in them a conforming to the “genteel” 
tradition. 

We may safely assume “gentility” to be lip-service to a foreign 
tradition—an appeal, for example, to the nine muses because such 
an appeal is fashionable, and not from any inner necessity. The 
mere fact of appeal is not sufficient reason to accuse the appellant 
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of being “genteel”; one must understand his reason for appealing. 
The gods of Greece are not yet dead to some people; for these 
people it is not an intellectual humanism smacking of “gentility” 
to call on vanished gods—it is an expression of an emotional and 
intellectual sympathy—an expression as self-reliant as the inven- 
tion of a brand-new hierarchy. 

This equation of self-reliance with invention the author of the 
article under review seems to have connected with the statement 
that Alcott dwelt in “the Western lands of the mind.” The 
phrase means only that Alcott was emancipated from uncon- 
sidered obeisance to European criticism and custom, that he 
dared to think for himself, adopting as his own those portions 
of the European heritage which remained valid, and rejecting 
those whose worth was exhausted. This, I believe, is the true 
meaning of the phrase. Mr. Carpenter, however, seems to imply 
that the Western, the truly American thought, rejects completely 
all intellectual endeavor not immediately its own. This attitude 
was prevalent many years ago, and evidently, in spite of Lowell’s 
attack, still persists. 

Lowell, in his review of the poems of John J. Piatt, summarizes 
this conception of the shaggy, untamed Western mind as the only 
true representative of American thought, and thus destroys it: 


One of the dreams of our earlier horoscope-mongers was that a 
poet should come out of the West, fashioned on a scale somewhat 
proportioned to our geographical pretensions. Our rivers, forests, 
mountains, cataracts, prairies, and inland seas were to find in him 
their antitype and voice. Shaggy he was to be, brown-fisted, care- 
less of proprieties, unhampered by tradition, his Pegasus of the 
half-horse, half-alligator breed....It was a cheap vision, for it 
cost no thought; and, like all judicious prophecy, it muffled itself 
from criticism in the loose drapery of its terms. . . .* 


Most certainly neither Alcott nor Emerson desired his Pegasus 
to be of the half-horse, half-alligator breed, nor did either of 
them insist on shagginess, Merlin to the contrary notwithstanding. 
One must bear constantly in mind that Alcott was certainly not 
“genteel” in Santayana’s sense of the word, and that the phrase, 


4 James Russell Lowell, The Function of the Poet and other Essays, 
Albert Morell, editor (Boston and New York, 1920), 141. 
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“Western lands of the mind” was never intended to indicate a 
wild, uncouth culture. 


Ill 


Coleridge, who knew more about the discrepancy between 
great genius and little performance than most men, analyzed the 
difficulty in words that seem descriptive, almost, of Alcott: 


... the conceptions of the mind may be so vivid and adequate, 
as to preclude that impulse to the realizing of them, which is 
strongest and most restless in those, who possess more than mere 
talent (or the faculty of appropriating and applying the knowl- 
edge of others) yet still want something of the creative, and self- 
sufficing power of absolute genius. For this reason, therefore, they 
are men of commanding genius. While the former rest content 
between thought and reality, as it were in an intermundium of 
which their own living spirit supplies the substance, and their 
imagination the ever-varying form; the latter must impress their 
preconceptions on the world without, in order to present them 
back to their own view with the satisfying degree of clearness, 
distinctness, and individuality.5 


Alcott’s genius was absolute, sufficient for the intuition (in Croce’s 
sense of the word) of his ideas; but he was most emphatically 
not of commanding genius. It is in his attempts to realize his 
conceptions that his difficulty lies. Nor was he alone among the 
Transcendentalists in this trouble, for Emerson consciously with- 
drew from the struggle of life, satisfied that “law for man and law 
for thing” were forever “discrete and unreconciled.” Thoreau, 
too, made il gran rifiuto, thereby incurring Emerson’s displeasure, - 
since the older man felt that Thoreau might better be the engi- 
neer of a new society than the captain of a huckleberry party. 
Alcott was the only one of the three who tried to make practical 
and generally available his philosophy in the world of wages, 
rents, and contracts. That events proved he lacked the power 
to realize his conceptions does not make him liable to the charge 
that he sold his birthright for a mess of European pottage, or 
that his thinking was confused. His thinking was consistent 


5 §. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, J. Shawcross, editor (London, 
1939), I, 20. 
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enough—Coleridge analyzed the difficulty with his expression; 
and Emerson, more pungently, maintained that Alcott was born 
without hands. At least, however, Alcott tried; I am not at all 
sure he entirely failed. 

In five different ways Alcott tried: teaching, conversation, 
Fruitlands, Abolitionism, and the Concord School of Philosophy. 
He was least successful in his Fruitlands experiment, and there, if 
anywhere, he should appear as “a country gentleman of the 
intellect” who refused “to plow the wilderness of the mind.” ® 

His statement of the aims of the New Eden do not sound as if 
they were confused, the uncontrolled day-dreams of an unculti- 


vated mind: 


I admire the simplicity of our plan. It takes materials already 
given: it demands nothing of the public, nor is it in the least 
dependent thereon for support: it makes no pretensions to the 
unbelieving: but with the divinest of all problems to solve—a 
work which neither kings nor priests, legislators nor philosophers, 
empires nor states, have yet solved for mankind—goes quickly to 
the demonstration in the simplest of manners, and with certainty 
of success. It needs no costly apparratus [sic], no expensive outlays; 
its apparratus and its resources are the gifts and graces of its sub- 
jects: and squandering nothing on costly tastes, or vainglorious 
aims, it leaves not only an independence of the world, but a 
competency of substantial goods, and makes obvious to all, the 
sublimity of worldly indigence.” 


In this matter surely, Alcott fulfilled the requirements of “the 
one complete representative of American Transcendentalism.” 
He had the intuition of a better society, he had perfect self- 
reliance in himself and his belief, and withal, he was not uncon- 
scious of the material influences on its success. Here is not the 
man who, according to Mr. Carpenter, “steeped himself in tra- 
dition,” nor the man who “sought to compromise (both intel- 
lectually and practically) with the genteel tradition.” * 
Fruitlands perished, not because of its idealism, not because 
Alcott wavered toward “the genteel tradition of the conservative 





6 Carpenter, p. 47. 
7 From an unpublished letter of Alcott to Mrs. Alcott written from Eng- 
land, August 2, 1842, in the possession of Mr. F. A. Pratt. 
8 Carpenter, p. 38. 
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East,” but because the men committed to its undertaking were 
fallible human beings. The fact that they had the courage to 
try in the face of common opinion to realize their own conception 
of Utopia is sufficient justification for the experiment. Such is 
the history of all of Alcott’s star-crossed efforts, and such is their 
justification—that they breathed sincerity, and that they were, 
as hindsight has established, seminal. 


IV 


One may summarize this brief examination of Alcott’s position 
with the statement that he never concealed an Absolutistic basis 
for his thought, that his self-reliance did not falter, that he was 
supremely consistent (though not static) in his thinking, and that 
neither he nor his biographers made any claim that he was shaggy 
and untutored (if that be the meaning of Western.) Alcott’s 
defect is the defect of expression. He functioned best in a high 
Platonic world, and consequently he was, and is, often misunder- 
stood. It is safe to say that he will remain misunderstood by prag- 
matic or positivistic critics. 


THE BOSTON EDITION OF DANIEL DULANY’S 
“CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PROPRIETY OF 
IMPOSING TAXES” 


JOHN ELIOT ALDEN 


O* all the controversial writings provoked in the American 
colonies by the passage of the Stamp Act, Daniel Dulany’s 
Considerations on the Propriety of Imposing Taxes in the British 
Colonies was undoubtedly the most significant and influential. 
Cited in the House of Commons by William Pitt, the pamphlet 
went through two editions in Maryland, where it was first pub- 
lished, and was reprinted in both New York and London. Setting 
forth the thesis that the American colonists, since they could not 
have virtual representation in Parliament, could therefore not be 
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taxed by that body without violating a fundamental concept of 
English law, Dulany developed an argument which was to be 
more than popular in the minds of colonial radicals. 

It would be strange indeed if Boston, so vehement in its opposi- 
tion to the Stamp Act, should fail to notice Dulany’s tract, or to 
follow New York in producing an edition of it. None the less, it 
has never been satisfactorily established that the Considerations 
were reprinted there. Should it be possible to do so, we might 
show how thoroughly Dulany’s beliefs had spread throughout the 
American colonies. In such an effort bibliography might do ser- 
vice to the history of ideas. 

To be sure, Evans, in his American Bibliography, does list a 
Boston, 1765, edition of the pamphlet.’ But for this edition, most 
readily described as containing forty-seven pages, Evans gives 
the imprint as “North-America: Printed by a North-American. 
Boston: Reprinted [1765]"; and goes on to locate copies in the 
Boston Athenzum and elsewhere. The only forty-seven page 
edition possessed by the Boston Athenzum, however, has for 
imprint simply the phrase “North America,” and its actual source 
remains in question. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Lawrence Wroth, the latest and most 
eminent scholar to deal with editions of Dulany’s pamphlet, 
asserts regarding this particular edition that “the printer and 
place of publication . .. are unknown.” ? Mr. Wroth tells me that 
he had tried for twenty years to solve the mystery of its origin 
without success. 

This edition has long been a puzzle to bibliographers. The 
fact that Sabin in his American Dictionary lists it in first place in 
his entry for this title obviously misled the editors of the Mary- 
land Historical Magazine, who reprinted it in 1911, thinking it 
to be the first edition.* On the authority of this reprinting, the 
Library of Congress supplied “Annapolis” and “1765” in the 
imprint for their copy of the forty-seven page original, quoting 
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1 Charles Evans, American Bibliography (Chicago, 1907), Iv, 10; entry 
number 9959- 

2 Lawrence C. Wroth, A History of Printing in Colonial Maryland 
(Baltimore, 1922), 225; entry number 257. Mr. Wroth here gives a full 
bibliographic discussion of this item. 

3 Maryland Historical Magazine, vi (1911), 374-406; vil (1912), 26-59. 
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other information from the same source on their printed catalogue 
card for the work. But that this edition was not the first, Mr. 
Wroth clearly demonstrates by identifying what was really the 
first edition and by pointing out that this edition contains matter 
not included earlier, in the form of translations of Latin citations 
in the text. “In general,” he says, “a copy containing additions to 
the text not in another copy is presumably of later date and 
has been edited.” 

It has also been suggested that this unidentified edition might 
be of Philadelphia origin. Although Hildeburn considers this 
doubtful, Mr. Wroth, in support of the possibility, calls atten- 
tion to advertisements for the tract in the Pennsylvania Gazette 
of December 5 and 12, 1765. Here the Latin couplet of the title 
is translated as on the title-page of the forty-seven-page edition. 
Mr. Wroth makes nothing, however, of the fact that the New York 
edition likewise carried on its title-page this same translation, 
and he does not discuss at any length the chance that the edition 
advertised in Philadelphia might be that printed in New York. 
The latter was advertised in the New York Gazette for October 
31, 1765, as “now in the Press, and to be published with all possible 
Expedition.” This edition, issued by John Holt, was apparently 
the first to contain the translations in question, and, having been 
printed in New York the previous month, might easily have been 
available in Philadelphia in early December. 

Returning to Evans's attribution to Boston of the publication 
of the forty-seven-page edition, one asks why he thought it 
to have been printed there, if the title-page did not say so. 
As occasionally happened, though without consistency, Evans 
seems to have made use of Samuel F. Haven, Jr.’s catalogue of 
ante-Revolutionary publications appended to the 1874 edition 
of Isaiah Thomas's History of Printing in America, where, under 
the year 1766, an octavo forty-seven-page edition of Dulany’s 
pamplet is cited.5 

An examination of Thomas's original manuscript list of Books 
Printed at Boston and Cambridge before 1775, in the possession 

4 C. S. R. Hildeburn, A Century of Printing. The Issues of the Press in 
Philadelphia, 1685-1784 (Philadelphia, 1886), , 35; entry number 2119. 

5 Isaiah Thomas, The History of Printing in America (Albany, 1874), 
i, 582. 
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of the American Antiquarian Society, which served as the basis 
of Haven's catalogue, reveals the following entry: 


1765. Otis (James) Considerations on the Propriety of im- 
posing Taxes in the British Colonies. With a Preface 
dated Virginia, Aug. 12th. 1765. 8vo. Printed by Edes 
& Gill. 


Thomas has, however, crossed out the entire item, obviously 
aware of its inaccuracy. And he patently did not have in mind 
the edition of the pamphlet with which we are dealing. The 
preface of the forty-seven-page edition is signed simply “Vir- 
ginia,” without a date, although other reprintings are dated. 
Thomas's mention of Edes and Gill probably derives from the 
fact that the pair printed other pamphlets by Otis, who, Thomas 
realized in time, was not the author of the Considerations. Else- 
where in_his manuscript lists of ante-Revolutionary imprints 
Thomas correctly attributes the tract to Dulany. 

It is apparent, since Thomas himself does not do so, that Haven 
supplied the entry for the forty-seven-page edition accredited to 
Boston. But on what grounds he did so we have no way of know- 
ing, and his unsupported testimony does not establish the fact 
with any measure of positiveness. 

In suggesting that there was a Philadelphia edition of Dulany’s 
pamphlet, Mr. Wroth made use of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
In a similar manner we too may consult Boston newspapers of 
the period in an effort to find some foundation for the Evans- 
Haven entry. Indeed, we have but to turn to the Massachusetts 
Gazette of January 30, 1766, to uncover an advertisement inserted 
by John Mein, the leading Boston bookseller, who describes an 
edition he has for sale as “this day published.” It is likewise ad- 
vertised by him in the Boston Gazette of March 10; and as late 
as the autumn of 1768 and again of 1769 it is still advertised, at 
both times in Mein’s own newspaper, the Boston Chronicle. 

Can we say, however, that Mein printed an edition of Dulany’s 
pamphlet, and that it is Mr. Wroth’s unidentified edition? The 
advertisement in the Massachusetts Gazette provides further 
clues on the subject. For, pasted on the last blank page of all the 
copies of this forty-seven-page edition which I have seen, there 
is a clipping regarding the work, recognised by the editors of 
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the Maryland Historical Review, who so erroneously thought 
this edition the first, as extracts from the Newport Mercury of 
February 17 and March 3, 1766.6 There is no doubt that the 
clipping, typographically identical in character with the main 
text of the pamphlet, was printed as an afterthought and pasted 
on the final page to serve as a publisher's blurb. 

But while it is true enough that the extracts cited in the clip- 
ping did appear in the Mercury, this was neither their first use 
nor their ultimate source. They are, as a matter of fact, reprinted 
from Mein’s advertisement in the Massachusetts Gazette, which 
preceded their publication in the Mercury. Samuel Hall, printer 
of the Newport paper, simply copied Mein’s advertisement in 
order to publicize Dulany’s pamphlet which he offered for sale, 
presumably in the Boston edition. It is more than likely that it 
was from Hall that Ezra Stiles obtained his copy of the work, now 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society Library, which Stiles 
dated February 12, 1766. Stiles was at that time living in Newport. 

The supposition that Hall had for sale the edition probably 
published by Mein is supported by evidence that Hall sold other 
titles issued by the Boston bookseller. On June 12, 1766, Mein 
advertised the Directions for Making Calcined or Pearl-Ashes in 
the Massachusetts Gazette as “this day published.” A’ month later 
Hall offered it for sale in Newport. On May g and 16, 1768, he 
advertised Dickinson's Letters from a Farmer, recently reprinted 
by Mein and Fleeming. In doing so, furthermore, Hall again 
repeated verbatim Mein’s own advertisements in the Boston 
Chronic’e of the same period. So it is clear that the clipping 
pasted on the last leaf of this mysterious edition of the pamphlet 
leads us back to Boston and the offices of John Mein, rather than 
to Newport and Samuel Hall. 

Nevertheless, the most conclusive bibliographical evidence 
that Mein did publish the edition in question would probably 
be typographical in nature. As a clue, Mr. Wroth points out a 
distinguishing feature of this edition in the “peculiar form of the 
lower case ‘b,’ which has a flat serif extending entirely across the 
ascending stroke,” frequently used along with the more common 


6 Maryland Historical Magazine, vi (1911), 374. 
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type of “b,” which has a hooked serif. This unusual “b” is found 
both in the text of the tract and on the final pasted slip. 

A careful scrutiny of the “b” reveals it as identical in form 
with the “q” of the font involved, the sole difference being that 
of inverted position. Apparently the printer, running short of 
“b's,” made use of his less needed “q's” to supply the deficiency. 
This explanation for the peculiar “b” Mr. Wroth finds acceptable. 
To say that the identification of this edition becomes a matter 
of minding one’s “b’s” and “q's” is perhaps too flippant; yet 
the fact remains that if we can show that other works published 
by Mein at the same time contain this particular form of “b,” 
there need be little further question that he also published this 
edition of Dulany’s tract. 

As an example of another work certainly published by Mein 
at this period we have an edition of John Ogilvie’s allegorical 
poem, Providence. Dated 1766, it bears in the imprint the state- 
ment, “Printed for and sold by J. Mein.” 

A comparison of Dulany’s pamphlet and this volume furnishes 
what seems the final proof necessary for asserting that this uni- 
dentified edition was indeed published by the Boston bookseller. 
Both are set in a like type face; both contain identical printers’ 
ornaments used in the very same patterns. And, what is more, 
Mein’s edition of Providence does employ the special sort of “b” 
which Mr. Wroth considers so noteworthy. Turning to the Cata- 
logue of Mein’s Circulating Library, printed late in 1765, we 
again find the same type of “b.” 

The imprint for Ogilvie’s poem read “Printed for . .. J. Mein.” 
It is thus obvious that someone else printed these various titles 
for Mein, who had not yet set up his own printing shop in partner- 
ship with John Fleeming. The question of who did print them 
naturally follows. Suspicion falls upon William M’Alpine, a 
fellow Scot, with whom Fleeming was at one time associated. 
The discovery that Nathaniel Ames’s Astronomical Diary for 
1766, printed by M’Alpine, does contain this inverted “gq” bears 
out the probability that it was he whom Mein employed to print 
the books which the latter published during the years 1765 and 
1766. Andrew Croswell’s Free Forgiveness of Spiritual Debts, 
likewise printed by M’Alpine, also contains printers’ ornaments 
found in the editions of Dulany and of Ogilvie, as well as the 
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peculiar “b.” That the Considerations were published by Mein, 
and not by M’Alpine, is apparent from Mein’s advertisements. 

Thus, by showing that John Mein issued an edition of Dulany’s 
attack upon the Stamp Act, we are at length able to establish 
the fact of a Boston edition. This is, indeed, the edition most 
commonly found, demonstrating how thoroughly Dulany’s ideas 
permeated New England. That Mein should have been its pub- 
lisher is ironic, for the Boston patriots, who were undoubtedly 
its most ardent purchasers, in 1769 turned upon him because 
of his Loyalist views, to drive him, with threats upon his life, 
out of the town. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S “PHRENOLOG(ICAL 
CHARACTER” 


HJALMAR O. LOKENSGARD 


I am delighted to hear that they had a slight row in the prints 

about phrenology,” 1 wrote Holmes, on January 13, 1834, 
while a medical student in Paris, to his parents in Cambridge. 
This statement, though avowing delight in the row, suggests 
nothing of the gleeful drollery that characterizes his account of 
falling into, or under, the hands of a phrenologist twenty-five years 
later, and of exposing the feelers of skulls. In the August number 
of the Atlantic for 1859, the Professor addressed his companions 
of the breakfast table: 


Having been photographed, and stereographed, and chromato- 
graphed, or done in colors? it only remained to be phrenologized. 
A polite note from Messrs. Bumpus and Crane, requesting our 
attendance at their Physiological Emporium, was too tempting 
to be resisted. We repaired to that scientific Golgotha.* 


He enters the establishment where the head-measurers contrive 


1 John T. Morse, Jr., Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes (Boston, 
1896), I, 125-126. 

2 Cf. M. A. DeWolfe Howe’s “Note on a Portrait” in Holmes of the Break- 
fast-Table (New York, 1939), 163-164. 

83 Morse, IV, 240. 
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to “polish you off phrenologically.” Professor Bumpus is seated 
before a group of women “looking so credulous, that, if any 
Second-Advent Miller or Joe Smith should come along, he could 
string the whole lot of them on his cheapest lie.” The examination 


begins: 


Mild champooing of head now commences. Extraordinary reve- 
lations! Cupidiphilous, 6! Hymeniphilous, 6+ ! Pzdiphilous, 5 ! 
Deipniphilous, 6 ! Gelasmiphilous, 6! Musikiphilous, 5 ! Urani- 
philous, 5 ! Glossiphilous, 8 !! and so on. Meant for a linguist.— 
Invaluable information. Will invest in grammars and dictionaries 
immediately.—I have nothing against the grand total of my phren- 
ological endowments.* 


Continuing in this vein, Holmes indulges in a pardonable play 
on words: 


I never set great store by my head, and did not think that 
Messrs. Bumpus and Crane would give me so good a lot of organs 
as they did, especially considering that I was a dead-head on that 
occasion. 


Then follows a short “Lecture on Phrenology, read to the Board- 
ers at our Breakfast-Table,” which opens with a definition of a 
pseudo-science, which “consists of a nomenclature, with a self- 
adjusting arrangement, by which all positive evidence, or such 
as favors its doctrines, is admitted, and all negative evidence, or 
such as tells against it, is excluded.” Further, it is “invariably 
connected with some lucrative practical application” and its 
practitioners are “usually shrewd people,” who “are very serious 
with the public, but wink and laugh a good deal among them- 
selves.” The followers, or the feeders, of the phrenologists con- 
sist, he says, of “women of both sexes.” In this group one would 
find poetical optimists, “people who always get cheated in buying 
horses,” an occasional clergyman, “less frequently a lawyer, very 
rarely a physician, and almost never a horse-jockey or a member 
of the detective police”—shrewdest of men. Willing to admit that 
there is something in phrenology, Holmes says that one can not 
ascertain the contents of a safe by kneading the knobs with one’s 


4 Morse, Iv, 241. 
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fingers. He dwells on the absurdities of pseudo-sciences, but holds 
to the refrain, “I do not say that Phrenology was one of the 
Pseudo-sciences.” 

In an address called “Border Lines in Medical Science,” deliv- 
ered two years later,® however, he said: “ I am obliged to leave 
phrenology sub Jove—out in the cold—as not of the household of 
science.” Yet he declared that he was not one of its haters, that 
he was grateful for the incidental good it had done, that he “loved 
of old to see . . . Spurzheim® make a brain flower out into a corolla 
of marrowy filaments” and to hear George Combe’ “teach good 
sense under the disguise of his equivocal system.” Here he asserted 
flatly that phrenology “juggles with nature,” and bluntly classified 
it as a pseudo-science: “the pseudo-sciences, phrenology and the 
rest, seem to me only appeals to weak minds and the weak points 
of strong ones.” * By way of explaining why he had devoted so 
much space to it, he declared that it has thrown light “on human 
actions by its study of congenital organic tendencies,” but quali- 
fied his statement by saying: 


Its maps of the surface of the head are . . . founded on a delusion, 
but its studies of individual character are always interesting and 
instructive. ... Strike out the false pretensions of phrenology; 
call it anthropology; let it study man the individual in distinction 
from man the abstraction, the metaphysical or theological lay- 
figure; and it becomes “the proper study of mankind.” ® 


5 Printed in Medical Essays, November 6, 1861, 244. 

6 Gaspar Spurzheim (1776-1832) lived in Boston during the last months 
of his life. Gathered at a special meeting at Massachusetts Medical College 
on November 14, 1832, four days after the phrenologist’s death, the Boston 
Medical Association resolved that they viewed the “decease of Dr. Spurzheim 
as a calamity to mankind,” especially to America, and they recommended to 
their fellow citizens the opinions of the deceased: that they “make practical 
application of them to the existing state of our institutions, for the culture 
of the human mind.” Charles Follen, Funeral Oration...at the Burial of 
Gaspar Spurzheim (Boston, 1832), 33- 

7 Scottish phrenologist (1788-1858), author of The Constitution of Man. 

8 Medical Essays, 245. 

9 Medical Essays, 245-246. Additional references to phrenology occur in 
The Guardian Angel and in A Mortal Antipathy. In the former, Byles Gridley, 
in showing his library to Dr. Hurlbut, exclaims over a medical book, published 
in Venice in 1522, containing “the first phrenological picture ...ever made” 
(141). In the latter, Holmes writes: “The good lady had her own standards 
for testing humanity, and they were not wholly unworthy of consideration; 
they were quite as much to be relied on as the judgments of the travelling 
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In his first novel, Elsie Venner, published in 1861, a lengthy letter 
from the Professor to Bernard Langdon acknowledges the world’s 
debt to phrenology: 


The limitations of human responsibility have never been prop- 
erly studied, unless it be by the phrenologists. You know from 
my lectures that I consider phrenology, as taught, a pseudo- 
science, and not a branch of positive knowledge; but, for all that, 
we owe it an immense debt. It has melted the world’s conscience 
in its crucible, and cast it in a new mould, with features less like 
those of Moloch and more like those of humanity. If it has failed 
to demonstrate its system of special correspondences, it has proved 
that there are fixed relations between organization and mind and 
character. It has brought out that great doctrine of moral insanity, 
which has done more to make men charitable and soften legal 
and theological barbarism than any one doctrine that I can think 
of since the message of peace and good-will to men.’ 


All Holmes had to say of phrenology becomes significant in the 
light of a thirteen-page manuscript preserved in the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Memorabilia Scrapbook. The manuscript is a 


phrenologist, who sent his accomplice on before him to study out the prin- 
cipal personages in the village, and in the light of these revelations inter- 
preted the bumps, with very little regard to Gall and Spurzheim, or any 
other authorities” (55). In the same novel, Lurida Vincent says to Dr. Butts: 
“But when they try to settle what women are good for, by phrenology, I like 
to have them put the tape around my head. I don’t believe in their nonsense, 
for all that” (125). In The Poet at the Breakfast Table, the Master of Arts 
says, “I have had a famous chart made out of my cerebral organs, aecording 
to which I ought to have been—something more than a poor Magister 
Artium” (228). In the same work Holmes looks to the day when a commis- 
sion will explore the tomb of David: “I should like to see the phrenological 
developments of that great king and divine singer and warm-blooded man.” 
Likewise, when the “anthropological section of society manages to get round 
the curse that protects the bones of Shakespeare, I should like to see the 
dome which rounded over his imperial brain. Not that I am what is called 
a phrenologist, but I am curious as to the physical developments of these 
fellow-mortals of mine, and a little in want of a sensation” (332). 

10 Pages 226-227. 

11 Presented in 1935 to the Oliver Wendell Holmes Library at Phillips 
Academy by Harlan H. Ballard, Jr., of Boston, whose father, with the help of 
Justice Holmes, compiled the book while a student at Williams in 1874. 
In a personal letter, Mr. Ballard states that Dr. Holmes himself may have 
started the book. Penciled handwriting, the Autocrat’s own, on the first clip- 
ping, a newspaper picture; eight or ten words in the same hand on one of 
the blank pages towards the end of the book; the clipping of the death of 
Oliver Wendell, and that of Abiel Holmes’s appointment as his executor, 
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reading of Holmes’s cranium. A printed cover, brave with the 
busts of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, reads: “PHRENOLOGICAL 
CHARACTER / OF / Oliver Wendall'* Holmes / [in longhand] Given 
at / Fowler and Wells’ Phrenological Cabinet / No. 308 Broad- 
way, New York / By L N Fowler [printed in script] Professor of 
Phrenology / Boston July 1st 1859” [in longhand]. Below the date, 
and running the width of the cover, is the legend “Self-knowledge 
is the key to self-improvement.” Centered on the bottom of the 
page is a head with the areas dear to phrenology charted, with the 
words “MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE” forming a halo. Below 
it are a scroll and two books. 

This “Phrenological Character” is an interesting bit of Holmes- 
iana, and, since it has never been published, is given here in toto." 


with notations and a few words in Abiel Holmes’s unmistakable hand and 
ink; a number of contemporaneous reviews of Elsie Venner and Counter- 
Currents, and an account of the reading of “Astraea” in New Haven in 1850 
(how could a student at Williams have procured this material in 1874?)— 
all of this evidence suggests that Dr. Holmes himself gathered the clippings 
and perhaps even started the laborious job of pasting them in the book. 
Then, interested in Ballard’s interest in him, he may have presented him 
with the book and the remainder of the clippings. Once the authenticity of 
the scrapbook is established, it follows that the “Phrenological Character” 
therein preserved is the original reading and the one Holmes procured before 
writing as above in the Atlantic. 

12 The back cover lists the titles of seventy-seven of Fowler and Wells's 
publications. Beneath the titles appear these sentences: “THE CHARACTER 
FROM THE PORTRAIT—Persons who cannot visit us can have reliable 
Examinations from their portraits. For full directions how to take likenesses 
for this purpose, please order by mail the “Mirror of the Mind.’ Sent free.” 

13 Professor Bumpus may be pardoned for the misspelling, for on the cover 
Spurzheim appears as Spurzhiem. The name is spelled correctly on the back 
cover, but there another mistake eluded the proofreader: in the description 
of a book defining the Kanzas region. . 

14 The Colophon (New Graphic Series), Volume 1, Number 2 (June, 1939), 
printed a phrenological reading, “The Autocrat in Profile,” with an introduc- 
tion by Wallace Worth. A comparison of this text with the MS. from the 
Holmes Scrapbook suggests strongly that the former, though reported as of 
June, 1859, is a corrected version of the latter, dated July 1, 1859. Mr. Worth’s 
reading is ostensibly from the hand of Lorenzo Fowler himself, whereas that 
from the Scrapbook is reported by E. R. Gardiner, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, probably an assistant to the head phrenologists, Fowler and Wells. 
Mr. Worth does not divulge the source of his MS. It is not likely that Holmes 
made two trips to the Emporium. The reading herewith submitted seems to 
be the one for which Holmes sat, and the one which provoked the comments 
in the August number of the Atlantic. 

Mrs. Theresa W. Richardson, Librarian, and the Library Committee of 
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OLtveR WENDALL HOLMES. 


You have a high degree of the nervous temperament & your 
whole organization is very dense, compact & susceptible of the 
highest degree of action. Your vital powers are barely sufficient 
to sustain you in the labors of the day. 

Your muscular system is flexible & you are more capable of 
sustaining continuous labor of both body & mind—provided the 
labor is not severe & does not require an extraordinary outlay of 
strength—than most men. 

The tone of your mind indicates unusual vivacity, activity, 
intensity & clearness. 

You have a full sized brain which connected with your exqui- 
site temperament gives you a fair amount of power to sway & 
mould the minds of others. Your special power, however lies in 
the great action of certain faculties rather than in the mind as a 
whole. 

You should be known for the following peculiarities. 

You afe constitutionally ambitious; few men are more so. 
The desire to distinguish yourself, and to be all that education & 
circumstances can possibly make you, is a very prominent trait. 
You are quite mindful of those circumstances which have to do 
with your position. 

You are also excessively cautious & watchful to avoid everything 
that would have an unfavorable influence; & you fortify & shield 
yourself against all interference with your affairs. 

You have excessive Conscientiousness & adhere very rigidly to 
what you think is right; & you are disposed to bear down hard 
on those who are wrong. This sense of justice leads to general 
circumspection, prudence & integrity. 

You are hopeful, buoyant & full of bright anticipations, & dis- 
posed to be cheerful & happy. 

You have a fair sense of the Spiritual & ability to appreciate 
subjects of a spiritual nature; enough to give full & free scope to 
your vivid Imagination. 

You have very large Benevolence strong & active sympathies; 
& you are easily & deeply interested in subjects which excite your 
feelings of kindness. You throw your whole soul into that channel 
which is in harmony with your sympathies. Hence you are able 
to read & to understand character well. 

You have a great love of Fun & a quick & ready sense of the 


the Oliver Wendell Holmes Library of Phillips Academy in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, have kindly consented to this, the first, printing of the “Phrenological 
Reading.” 
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ridiculous. Many things appear to you, through your Mirthful- 
ness, in a ridiculous light. 

You have very distinct powers of observation, tending more to 
the observance of mind & its workings than of physical phe- 
nomena. 

You also perceive the forms shapes & outlines of things correctly. 

You have quite an active sense of order & method; are par- 
ticular to have everything systematically arranged & can present 
your ideas in good order. 

You have large Locality & a superior memory of places; can 
describe with great accuracy all objects that come within the 
range of your vision; can enjoy natural scenery highly; would be 
fond of travelling. 

You have a good memory of facts & readily store your mind 
with facts & knowledge; & you can use what knowledge you have 
advantageously. 

Language is very large; & you are seldom at a loss for words to 
communicate your ideas; are naturally copious in speech, & the 
outlet to your mind is most ample. You learn language easily; 
are apt in teaching. 

The Perceptive faculties, as a class, are not sufficiently developed 
to render you a practical business man; but you are inclined 
rather to thinking & philosophising; & you have an apt talent for 
comprehending first principles. 

You are well qualified to analyse, describe, illustrate & see 
the relations of one subject to another. 

You are especially intuitive in the discernment of character, 
& can read the motives of strangers at the first interview. 

You are naturally polite, pliable & agreeable; can make yourself 
quite at home even among foreigners. 

Your Imagination is vivid and strong; & you have considerable 
scope of mind; take large & liberal views of subjects generally. 

You love the sublime & grand; & are inclined to indulge in- 
the extravagant & the poetic. 

You have fair Imitation; would have made a good actor; can 
represent character naturally & suit yourself to circumstances. 

You have much more Kindness & Justice than faith & Devo- 
tion are liberal in your religious opinions & not inclined to favor 
Sectarianism nor to regard forms & ceremonies. You do not look 
upon religious subjects with that degree of reverence which many 
blind worshippers do. 

You are firm & fixed in your.purposes & quite tenacious in your 
will, & seldom change your course when once determined. 

You are somewhat wanting in Complacency & have not much 
dignity or pride. Still your love of independence is great; & you 
manage to secure it; but are not haughty. 
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You have tact management & policy with power to evade & 
avoid unnecessary exposure. You know how to say & do things 
without giving offence or committing yourself more than is neces- 


sary. 

Your love of property is fairly developed. You enjoy the pleas- 
ures of the table & you have a full degree of Executiveness & 
force of character. 

You are combative & fond of debate, love opposition & are 
quick to resist encroachments. 

You are adapted to variety of thought & to some scientific or 
literary occupation. Your mind passes rapidly from one subject 
to another. You are more intense than protracted & connected in 
your thoughts & actions. 

You have all the elements of conjugal love but the social brain 
as a whole does not controll. You seek society not so much from 
friendship as for the sake of social intercourse & intellectual en- 
tertainment & culture. 

In summing up your character, I should say that you have great 
intensity of feeling & clearness of mental action; are very ambi- 
tious, very watchful, & very rigid, & at the same time very liberal; 
are decidedly well qualified to amplify & magnify your theme; 
have great love of wit; have superior powers to communicate; are 
quite original in your mode of viewing subjects, of understanding 
human nature & of adapting yourself to circumstances. 

You are not well adapted to a mere business life; but would 
succeed best in some literary pursuit; in teaching some branch 
or branches of natural science, or as a navigator or explorer. 

Reported by 
E R GARDINER 
Providence R. I. 
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New England: Indian Summer, 1865-1915. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. 1940. Pp. xii, 557. 
$3-75-) 


This volume, a sequel to Mr. Brooks’s The Flowering of New 
England, begins “In the early spring of 1866,” when “a young 
man named William Dean Howells quietly slipped into Boston” 
to act as “coadjutor” to James T. Fields, editor of the Atlantic. 
It ends with an exquisitely felt and beautifully composed tribute 
to Robert Frost, spokesman of a “Second March.” In between 
runs a many-chaptered impression of the New England social and 
literary scene—Cambridge and Concord after the Civil War, the 
characteristics of the post-war period, the flux of intellectual, 
religious, and artistic fashion in Boston, in Newport, in the towns 
and villages of Sarah Orne Jewett and Mary E. Wilkins. The 
major figures—Henry James, Henry Adams, Howells—extend the 
scene to New York, Washington, London, and Japan. 

Certainly nothing less would be fair than an outright tribute 
to Mr. Brooks for what he has accomplished. He has written 
with obvious and contagious affection for his materials and for 
English prose. He has brought literary feeling to literary history. 
To give a large audience an impression of the intellectual past, 
of the sequence of generations in a region—what they thought 
about, what they read, how the world troubled, excited, or 
appalled them, how they tried to sustain old traditions or create 
new ones, or how they abandoned all hope for their age and 
their mother-locality—and to inform this impression with warm 
personal sensibility expressed in a style on which eager care has 
been expended, all this makes up an achievement that simply 
proves itself by success. 

The analytically-minded reader, all the same, is left with some 
troublesome questions. It is an impression that Mr. Brooks gives: 
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his style and his larger method are concentrated to this end. 
But in the impression are contained elements not easily treated 
by an impressionistic method: information, judgments, and an 
implied philosophy of literary and social history. These elements— 
legitimate objects of interest to the reader and undoubtedly im- 
portant also to Mr. Brooks—tend to be swallowed up in the soft 
flow of impression, which goes along so suavely from sentence 
to sentence that it robs the book of decisiveness. Mr. Brooks's 
plan necessarily calls for a large number of summaries—longer 
summaries for the major figures, short for the minor, and col- 
lective summaries of the collective mind at various points of 
time. Like a good novelist, Mr. Brooks has tried to disguise un- 
avoidable summary by loading it with concrete detail, lavishing 
on it his incessant stylistic care, and approximating it to scene. 
Thus his summary of Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s Army 
Life in a Black Regiment reads: 


Never could one forget the fascination of these nocturnal 
ascents of unknown streams, leading far into the enemy’s coun- 
try, as one slipped in the moonlight through the meadows, pass- 
ing the picket-fires on the silent banks. ... Nor could one forget 
the nights on picket, under the live-oak branches with their trail- 
ing moss, among the wax-myrtles and the oleanders, the japon- 
icas, oranges, lemons, the date-palms and fig-trees, in the endless 
bridle-paths of the flowery forests. 


Who is really remembering what in these sentences? We actually 
see in them the imagination of Mr. Brooks pleasing itself with 
suavely composed descriptive evocations. Later comes his verdict: 
Higginson “had written one of those rare books that recall a 
passage of history as the works of the formal historians cannot 
recall them.” This verdict is easily granted; but how does it 
relate to the literary images which have preceded, and which are 
so clearly the product of Mr. Brooks’s reveries? The method can 
hardly be called informative. Both the purpose to inform and 
the purpose to judge seem to me defeated again and again 
throughout the book by the suffusion of nostalgia which is at 
once the charm and the defect of the style. Mr. Brooks’s method 
could be called descriptive: but what he describes is the deposit 
of images left in a very concrete imagination by an immense 
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array of materials, together with the reaction of his own sensibil- 
ity on them. This is presented to us as the literary and social 
history of a region in a given period. Of course the historian 
must always transmit the content of his own mind, calling it 
history; but others have succeeded better than Mr. Brooks in 
seeming to allow for this fact, in turning it into a working prin- 
ciple and using it as a psychological safeguard. 

The example I have given does not establish the point, but 
perhaps is a fair one for posing the question. Different readers 
will of course reach different judgments about Mr. Brooks's 
treatment of the various great whales and little fishes he has 
drawn into his inexhaustible net. To me his treatment of Emily 
Dickinson is one of his most overblown and rhapsodic attempts 
at evocation: it tells me nothing and clarifies no idea which can 
be entertained in proximity to her actual poems. He seems to 
me better on Henry James and Howells, and better still on Henry 
Adams. But when at the end of his first chapter on Adams Mr. 
Brooks lays down the verdict that “Vanity, in short, was Henry 
Adams’s governing motive,” I cannot help feeling again that 
his evocative and impressionistic method has allowed him to 
make simple work of a judgment that would have to be argued 
more finely if his method had been analytic. Mr. Brooks gives us 
the shimmer and glisten of scales on the fish in his net, seen from 
a personal angle of vision which is certainly pleasant and reward- 
ing; but while we are attending to the reflected light as an aesthetic 
stimulation, it is hard to be sure about the anatomy of the speci- 
mens. 

The shimmer would be enough for another work, but it is 
plainly not enough for Mr. Brooks. He means to anatomize and 
to judge. The usual premises of social criticism, taken in all 
seriousness, maintain a buried presence on almost every page, 
and frequently come to light, although (as it seems to me) they 
lose decisiveness and distinctness by entanglement in a too spongy 
surface texture. We have the premise that literature is a product 
of society, therefore a reflection of its structure, its tensions, and 
its changes. We have the ethical strain so prominent in social 
criticism. Mr. Brooks wants New England to exert moral and 
intellectual leadership; he wants it to be a good society nobly 
reflecting itself in a responsivé literature. He laments and scolds 
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its decadence, he mourns and castigates the Yankee decline, and 
when he writes in this strain his words take on the ring of decision. 
But just how he conceives of literary history in relation to society, 
or whether he conceives of the relation in any precise way, is 
hard to discover from the present book. He summarizes the 
content of novels by Howells or stories by Sarah Orne Jewett 
as though these works of fiction were identical with life itself, 
or as though they were sociological reports miraculously endowed 
with psychological insight. And here is one of the puzzles of 
social criticism, that its general premise is irresistible, but any 
particular argument from it is circular. The dictum that Mr. 
Brooks quotes from Whistler, ““The master stands in no relation 
to the moment at which he occurs,” would find few adherents 
now. Mr. Brooks is speaking with the orthodox critical voice of 
the present when he says, apropos of “Boston in the Nineties”: 
“As in Greece, so in Boston, the logic of cause and effect worked 
itself out in literature, as in all things human. Literature became 
merely literary . - . because it had lost its native impulse.” Society, 
if not the whole cause of literature, is the determinant of its 
particular form and content and of its health or decline at given 
periods. And so we read literature to catch reflections of society 
and we accept society as the cause of literature. In broad lines, 
as an abstract principle, the notion imposes itself as irresistible. 
In practice it proves fruitful. But when we draw conclusions 
from a book, or from many books, about the character of an age, 
and then demonstrate that the character of the age produced the 
books, we are in an obvious treadmill. And when we draw bio- 
graphical or psychological conclusions about a writer from the 
principle that relates his works to his times, the conclusions are 
subject to deflection by the incompleteness of the premise. Mr. 
Brooks could no doubt furnish a complete and explicit statement 
of his philosophy of literary history; I am only suggesting that 
the evocative method of this volume beclouds any stringent appli- 
cation of the serious working principles that seem to underlie it. 

In the end the book is a charming impression with an animus. 
It is a work of sympathy with a quasi-moral bent. “For it meant 
much to Americans,” declares Mr. Brooks in his next to last 
paragraph, “that this old region should fare well, as their palladi- 
um of truth, justice, freedom and learning. They could not rest 
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until they were reconciled to it, and until it was reconciled to 
them.” In this sentence really lies Mr. Brooks's theme. Every 
indication of well-faring in New England he welcomes and 
praises, with a note of affection and allegiance; every weakness, 
snobbery, or betrayal that he discerns in his immense assemblage 
of materials, running all the way from Howells to Harry Crosby, 
he denounces and laments. The impression may be nebulous at 
times, at times of doubtful application to past or present fact; 
but the animus that stimulates it is contagious and sound. 
THEODORE Morrison. 

Harvard University. 


Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758: A Biography. By Ola Elizabeth 
Winslow. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xii, 
406. $3.50.) 


The biographers of Jonathan Edwards, from Alexander V. G. 
Allen to Miss Winslow, have manifested a two-fold interest in 
their subject. They have been concerned, as Allen put it, with 
Edwards both “as a man and as a theologian,” though they 
have not all shared Allen’s conviction that “What we most desire 
to know is, what he thought and how he came to think it.” 1 The 
problems connected with the first of these interests, Edwards's 
personal history, have nowhere been so fully and precisely treated 
as in this latest biography. Miss Winslow has utilized a much 
larger and more varied body of source material, both manuscript 
and published, than Allen or McGiffert;? and she has not only 
commanded a great deal more information concerning Edwards 
and his time than Parkes,* but allows herself far fewer large and 
dubious historical generalizations. (Her surprising observation 
that “in using metaphysics at all in a theological argument he 
was a pioneer on a new track” is a rare exception to her general 
practice in this respect.) In short, Miss Winslow's narrative, 


1 A. G. V. Allen, Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1890), v. 

2 Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1932). 

3 Henry Bamford Parkes, Jonathan Edwards: the Fiery Puritan (New 
York, 1930). 
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particularly her discussion of Edwards's ancestry, her account 
of his difficulties with his Northampton parishioners, and her 
story of his experiences on the Stockbridge frontier, adequately 
fills in not a few gaps in previous biographies. In this respect, 
the book should displace its predecessors. 

it will not supersede Allen’s analysis of Edwards's thought, 
and is indeed not intended to do so, for the author found it 
impossible, she says, to do more in a single volume devoted to 
Edwards's “life story” than “indicate the chronology and general 
import of his ideas” (viii). Even so, Miss Winslow's mode of 
stating the “general import” of these ideas deserves examination. 
It can best be understood perhaps in the light of her conviction 
that in explaining Edwards’s eminence what is chiefly important 
is neither his personal history nor his theology and metaphysics, 
but “the inner curve of [his] spiritual experience” (Prologue). 
It is this point of view which gives the study its special character, 
for in accordance with it Edwards's significance as a theologian 
comes to be represented as lying chiefly in “his emphasis on 
religion as a transforming individual experience,” and his failures 
come to be explained by the fact that he too seldom “laid by his 
theology and spoke his view of life directly.” It follows that 
“the man himself has been more important than anything he 
ever did or said or wrote” (325-330); that consequently “what 
we most desire to know” is not, as Allen had it, what Edwards 
thought and how he came to think it, but rather what he was 
and felt; and finally that his life story will be most justly told 
by separating and opposing his spiritual experience and his 
philosophy. The difficulty of the task thus imposed on the biog- 
rapher rises, of course, from the necessity of employing terms of 
some sort or other, terms more or less systematically significant, 
in reporting or chronicling experience; and from the necessity, 
consequently, of restating Edwards’s interpretations of experi- 
ence wherever the biographer finds them faulty or unenlighten- 
ing in terms of another and sounder philosophy. 

The problem may be approached in another way. No more 
than her predecessors is Miss Winslow content simply to state 
Edwards's doctrines in his own terms, although her criticism 
of them takes a new direction. Allen, whose work is in this respect 
the most precise and exhaustive, brought to bear upon the Ed- 
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wardean system the principles and distinctions of his own theology 

(more fully articulated in his The Continuity of Christian 
Thought and his Religious Progress), and finding some disparity 
between the two, concluded that while there was in Edwards 
“something of the seer or prophet . . . the divine revelation, as it 
came through him as its vehicle, was associated with much that 
was untrue,” particularly with conclusions “based upon false 
premises,” and with “the local and transitory element of his 
time” (386). Parkes, who discovered that Edwards's writings 
“transformed half the people of New England from healthy 
human beings to would-be saints,” analyzed that event in terms of 
an Opposition between Christianity and Calvinism, which he 
found reflected in the “discrepancy between Edwards’s experience 
and his theology,” and he too saw in the circumstances of Ed- 
wards’s time and training some excuse for his tragic fault (254). 
McGiffert, a great deal less severe in his treatment of the Edwar- 
dean theology, tended likewise to restate Edwards’s doctrine by 
means of more recent distinctions than those Edwards employed, 
and consequently to explain his errors by reference to his age and 
to praise him upon the discovery of any “accent of modernity” 
(153, 172-173, and 194). Stated in this general way the method is 
common to Edwards’s biographers. Rather frequently they have 
found parts at least of his system admirable, when these parts 
have been properly translated in terms of some more or less 
fully elaborated contemporary system of ideas. Miss Winslow 
writes, for instance: 


What has he for a later day? Exactly what he had for his own, 
once his thought is taken out of the theological idiom. What is - 
the divine sovereignty, as a conviction to live by, but the hope 
of a world order that can be trusted? What is eternal punishment 
but the insistence that right must eventually triumph over wrong, 
if that world order be essentially stable and just? What is “elec- 
tion” but the recognition that there are those who can find God 
and those whom no amount of teaching and leading and com- 
pelling can ever bring to a desire even to search for him? (328) 


But to take Edwards's thought out of his “theological idiom” 
in this way is not to state “his view of life directly.” It is to 
translate his doctrines into another idiom, which has the ad- 
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vantage of being current two centuries later and of being 
therefore more immediately intelligible to contemporary readers, 
but the disadvantage, except perhaps in the hands of a philoso- 
pher of equal stature with Edwards, of reducing and blurring 
the system of ideas which Edwards exercised his extraordinary 
philosophic powers to construct, and on which his fame and influ- 
ence have rested. 

All this, it is only fair to say, is in one sense less than just to 
Miss Winslow, for she makes it clear that she regards Edwards's 
greatness as rising not from his metaphysical abilities but from 
his capacity for spiritual experience. Those who do not share 
this conviction will continue to hope for a study of Edwards 
which will proceed from the opinion that Edwards's philosophy, 
rather than his career or his character, distinguished him from 
dozens of other colonial ministers and gave him his influence 
in America; and which will attempt to make clear the nature 
of his genius by an analysis rather than a translation of his 
thought. 

C. H. Faust. 
University of Chicago. 


Mr. Samuel McIntire, Carver: The Architect of Salem. By Fiske 
Kimball. (Portland, Maine: The Southworth Press. Published 
for the Essex Institute of Salem, Massachusetts. 1940. Pp. xiii, 
157 + 77 pages of illustrations. $12.00.) 


Undertaken thirteen years ago, this study of the career of a 
famous craftsman and builder turns out to be a combination of 
scholarly record and souvenir picture-book of Salem houses. 
Fiske Kimball’s obligation, as he puts it, to finish the volume 
was long interrupted by his duties as museum director and organ- 
izer of public exhibitions, and he hints that his interests have 
changed since he first studied the McIntire papers. But there is 
no evidence in his careful work of a lapse in interest or of a 
shift in point of view. He has deliberately searched the materials 
in the Essex Institute of Salem, and on the basis of McIntire’s 
original drawings, as well as on the manuscript accounts of certain 
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Salem families, he has strictly limited the number of buildings 
which can be attributed to this popular architect. He has traced 
the sources of MclIntire’s ideas, especially in connection with 
Charles Bulfinch’s innovations and the architectural books which 
McIntire owned, and he has discussed McIntire’s influence. More 
than half the text is a chronological documentation of McIntire’s 
work in architecture and sculpture, including a catalogue of 
houses built by the son, Samuel Field McIntire. Since there is only 
a slim list of events on which to base a biography of the architect, 
the author could not create a full picture of his life and person- 
ality. He did the next best thing, however, when he reproduced 
McIntire’s work with impressive thoroughness; three hundred 
and seventy-four illustrations emphasize the austere grace of 
this master carpenter, wood carver, and incidental mender of 
sleighs. 

Actually McIntire exists today in the form of a decorative taste 
which would be lush, if it were not so well proportioned. As 
such, he dominates the residential center of a city and symbolizes 
a wealth and glory long since gone into decline. What the elm 
tree does to the appearance of many New England towns, this 
man’s practical art did for Salem. It was his conception of a 
gentleman’s residence which gave the city a distinctive grace 
and proud effect. 

Although the steps by which the local joiner progressed from 
1776, when he was “funishing three rooms and two Stair Cases,” 
to 1811, when he died distinguished for genius in architecture, 
may reveal the details and the sources of his career, they scarcely 
explain the extraordinary solidity and sweep of his work. The . 
mystery is, for example, that the surviving mantelpiece carved 
for a room of the Registry of Deeds (the contract for which called 
for “plain neat chimney pieces”) is not only a mixture of familiar 
details, it is an impressive piece of composition, strong, graceful, 
and subtle in proportion. Framing in a narrow border one of his 
vigorous eagles and flanking it with neo-classical urns, beneath 
a heavy cornice, McIntire furnished a complex and masculine 
design that contrasts with mest of his other mantels, which 
are dainty and “pure” in pattern. Taking merely this one aspect 
of his activity, we appreciate the resourcefulness and the mys- 
terious energy of his mind. Even when he repeated motifs, such 
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as baskets of fruit carved in relief, the variety of detail is aston- 
ishing. And even when he used cast ornaments, his sense of 
balance and of spacing brought the repetitious shapes to life. 

Under McIntire’s hands an aristocratic and extravagant style 
became somewhat shipshape. He loved elegance in a hard-headed 
way, and he managed to make a formal taste seem reai and per- 
sonal. We regret, along with Fiske Kimball, that McIntire seems 
never to have put his name to any other writing than a bill or 
plan, because it would be illuminating to know what he thought 
about his trade and how he approached problems of taste. The 
man who still is “the architect of Salem” deserves a biography 
more personal than the record of his work. Of what was he 
thinking during the ten and three-quarters days he spent making 
a martin house for Mr. Derby? 

ALAN BuRROUGHS. 

Fogg Museum of Art. 


The Irrepressible Democrat: Roger Williams. By Samuel Hugh 
Brockunier. (New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1940. 
Pp. xii, 305. $4.00.) 


It is a generally accepted fact that Roger Williams was a man 
ahead of his time. The important question for every scholar 
who examines Williams's life is to determine how far ahead he 
was. Mr. Brockunier has borne this question in mind. As he states 
in the foreword, his is not a conventional biography but a consid- 
eration of Williams's ideas and career “in their total social milieu.” 
The consideration is a careful one, and no one can deny that it 
contributes to our knowledge of Williams and of Rhode Island 
social history during his lifetime. The discussion of land policies 
is particularly valuable, and the map in the end-pieces does much 
to clarify a complex section of American colonial geography. 
But the position of Williams in relation to his time is not des- 
ignated with greater accuracy than it has been before. He remains 
the “Irrepressible Democrat,” and democracy remains undefined. 
He is ahead of his time, but since his time is always viewed through 
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the eyes of irrepressible democracy, it is still impossible to discern 
how far ahead he is. 

In order to reach a satisfactory solution of this question it 
would be necessary, in the first place, to consider the nature of 
the society from which Williams revolted; secondly, to single out 
the characteristics of modern American democracy; and lastly, 
to ascertain in what respects he agreed and in what respects he 
disagreed both with that democracy and with Puritanism. The 
author has not adequately performed any of these requirements. 
Although he constantly refers to Williams as a “democrat,” he 
never indicates exactly what he means by that term. We are 
consequently left without any conception of a difference between 
Williams and a Jeffersonian Democrat or a nineteenth-century 
Populist or a modern New-Dealer. Williams seems to be a mod- 
ern American thrust back into the seventeenth century, a kind of 
Connecticut Yankee in Governor Winthrop’s Court. Although 
in the last chapter we are given a glimpse into the growth of the 
Williams legend—a glimpse which one would wish to be much 
larger—there is no critical evaluation of that legend, and we are 
left to infer that Williams was not truly appreciated or under- 
stood in America until the nineteenth century. 

This failure to define his terms, together with the determina- 
tion to see Williams as a democrat, has led the author to an 
anachronistic interpretation of the society in which Williams 
moved. His conflict with the Puritans of the Bay colony is over- 
dramatized as a conflict of the forces of right and truth and justice 
against those of evil and injustice and oppression. The Puritans 
are blackened beyond their proper hue in order to provide a _ 
foil for the champion of the coming democracy. Their laws, for 
instance, are made to seem harsher and more unjust than they 
were. On page 78 it is stated that “Laws which provided for ig- 
nominious punishments allowed lesser penalties if the culprit 
was a gentleman.” Though no reference is given for this asser- 
tion, the author doubtless had in mind the clause in the draft 
of the Body of Liberties (Paragraph 43), which provided that no 
true gentleman should be punished with whipping unless his 
crime were very shameful. But that particular clause never found 
its way into law. Similarly, on page 126 the author notes that 
Massachusetts laws banished those who rejected correction by the 
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church. Here apparently he is referring to the law passed in 
September, 1638; but that law was repealed in the following 
year.! 

These are mere errors of detail, but they indicate the frame 
of mind which prevented the author from making a real effort 
to understand the nature of Puritanism. It is true that he makes 
more of an effort than some of his predecessors. At the outset he 
suggests an extremely important difference between Williams 
and the Puritans, the fact that Williams was led by the ideal 
of the Independent sect while the Puritans in general retained 
the vision of a universal church; he points out that the Puritans 
could not separate from the Anglican Church because “they 
hoped to capture it” (43). He thereby recognizes the essential 
purpose of the Puritans, to enforce what they thought to be the 
will of God on earth. But thirty-eight pages later he has forgotten 
this aspect of Puritanism and regards the attempt to establish 
uniformity in New England as the result of a “subtle sea change.” 
“From constitutional resistance to the absolutism of the Stuarts 
and the innovations of Laud,” he says, “the Puritan fathers moved 
backward into the bleak pathway of arrogant domination.” A 
careful study of Puritan thought would reveal that the “constitu- 
tional resistance” and the “arrogant domination” were all of a 
piece and not a move backward. 

The multiplication of eccentric religious beliefs in Rhode 
Island is likewise interpreted anachronistically. This phenome- 
non, says the author, might have signified to one who compre- 
hended, “the freshness and confidence of men released from the 
fetters of the past and the vigor and variety of intellect of ordi- 
nary men engaged in the task of creating a new society.” The 
“scandalized saints” of Massachusetts, however, saw merely “the 
ignorance and depravity of men who rejected the sacred dis- 
cipline” (118). But surely the Rhode Islanders themselves did 
not share Mr. Brockunier’s patronizingly clinical view of their 
religious beliefs. They did not regard themselves as performing 
a number of psychological stretching exercises. They were strug- 
gling for truth in the same way that the Puritans were, and if 


1 Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, editor, The Records of the Governor and Com- 
pany of Massachusetts Bay in New England (Boston, 1853-1854), 1, 242 and 271. 
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they arrived at different conclusions from their neighbors’, it was 
not because they were free souls while the latter were merely 
“scandalized saints.” 

This distortion of the religious character of both Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island makes it impossible accurately to determine 
in what respects the two societies differed and in what respects 
Williams was “ahead” of the Puritans. No one can deny that 
Williams disagreed with John Winthrop both politically and 
theologically, but one cannot help risking the speculation that 
in the last analysis he had more in common with Winthrop than 
he would have had with Jefferson, LaFollette, or Harry Hopkins. 
Mr. Brockunier has made a careful study of Williams’s career, 
but a final appraisal of the man in relation to his time remains 
to be written. 

EpMunp S. Morcan. 
Harvard University. 


Larz Anderson: Letters and Journals of a Diplomat. Edited by 
Isabel Anderson. Foreword by Charles Francis Adams. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 1940. Pp. 672. $5.00.) 


The title of this volume is misleading. Larz Anderson was 
hardly a diplomat of consequence, and his journals as here print- 
ed do not deal primarily with diplomacy. Less than a third of 
the book is concerned with Anderson’s insignificant service as 
Second Secretary of the Legation at London (1891-1894), as First 
Secretary of the Legation in Rome (1894-1897), as Minister to 
Belgium (1911-1912), and as Ambassador to Japan (1912-19198). 
By far the greater portion is filled with descriptions of American 
high society and of his extensive travels throughout the world, 
accounts of which have already appeared in the writings of his 
wife, Isabel Weld Perkins. 

The student of American diplomacy will find little of value 
in Anderson’s letters and jqurnals. Comments on those vital 
economic, social, and intellectual forces that shape foreign policy 
are wholly absent. Anderson seems to have been blissfully un- 
aware of or unconcerned with the factors making for Anglo- 
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American friendship in the early nineties. His diaries shed no 
new light on Italian-American relations during the same decade. 
Although he was at Brussels just before the World War and at 
Tokyo in a critical moment in Far Eastern affairs, Anderson 
recorded nothing of importance. Instead, his pages are devoted 
solely to royal receptions, embassy parties, and other trivialities 
that are merely the trappings of diplomatic life. One reason why 
this portion of the volume is so unrewarding is that it is based 
on family letters which, quite naturally, would not contain 
extended discussions of international problems. 

For Larz Anderson's wide circle of friends his journals will evoke 
delightful memories of class reunions, of travels in strange and 
distant climes, of sporting events and social pageantry. The 
general reader will be interested chiefly in Anderson’s comments 
on the passing scene from Chester Arthur to Franklin Roosevelt. 
It is revealing to follow him from his admiration of Blaine 
through his dislike of Theodore Roosevelt, his support of Taft, 
his carping criticism of Wilson, his acceptance of Harding, and 
his revolt against Hoover, to his apprehensions under the New 
Deal. It is even more revealing to watch this cultured aristocrat 
of the old school, whose father was alarmed by labor unrest in 
Cincinnati in 1878, groping for security in a troubled era in 
which his private railroad car was subject to invasion and in 
which he could not walk the streets of Back Bay without being 
accosted by the unemployed. By the 1930's the world Larz An- 
derson loved and graced had collapsed. 

The Larz Anderson who emerges from these pages is scarcely 
an impressive figure. Although descended from several families 
famous in American history, although educated at Exeter and 
Harvard, and although placed during his twenties in favorable 
diplomatic posts, Anderson never fulfilled his early promise of 
being a leader of his generation. Whiling away his time in social 
functions and travel, he was curiously aloof from the main cur- 
rents of American life. One lays down the volume with a sense 
of disappointment and grave doubts as to whether history will 
remember Larz Anderson. 

Except for two brief chapters and introductory remarks by the 
editor, the book consists solely of Anderson's writings, his diaries, 
letters, and logbooks, woven together into an interesting narra- 
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tive. It is attractively printed and well illustrated by Anderson’s 
own sketches, and contains an appreciative foreword by Charles 
Francis Adams. There is a full index of proper names and places. 


R. W. LEopo.p. 
Harvard University. 


Selected Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Introduction by 
Ridgely Torrence. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1940. 
Pp. xii, 191. $2.50.) 


Before his death Edwin Arlington Robinson suggested that 
any book of his letters had better be no more than a selection. 
Such a book, he thought, might be “readable and mildly amus- 
ing.” The book has at last appeared, and his judgment of its 
value turns out to be a characteristic understatement. The vol- 
ume has been prepared by four of Robinson’s friends, Hermann 
Hagedorn, Lewis M. Isaacs, Louis V. Ledoux, and Ridgely Tor- 
rence. Percy MacKaye, originally chosen with these four to edit 
the letters, was absent in Europe when the volume was prepared. 
The first passage in the book is postmarked, “Gardiner, Apr. 17, 
1890,” the year before Robinson entered Harvard. The last was 
written a few weeks before his death in 1935. The four editors 
have selected freely, seldom including an entire letter, and favor- 
ing, it would seem, those passages which might illumine either 
directly or indirectly Robinson’s poetry. Yet by the nature of the 
letters themselves, it is a man rather than a poet who emerges 
with clearness from them. : 

There are, to be sure, occasional explicit discussions of indi- 
vidual poems, but they tell us little that the poems do not say 
more succinctly. There are a few general statements of poetic plat- 
form, such as the one written to a girl who wanted, for her Mas- 
ter’s thesis, Robinson's “theory of poetry and philosophy of life 
in general.” But the tone of these is apt to be stiff and reticent. 
It would be a mistake to seek here any dazzling light on The Man 
Against the Sky or Tristram or any of the rest of the admirably 
solid body of poetry which, at first, would seem chiefly to justify 
the printing of this book. 
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Instead of poetic insight the letters offer us portraiture. There 
is a difference in kind, as Torrence notes in his introduction, 
between the letters of Robinson’s first thirty-five years and those 
written after his arrival as a poet. In those of his youth, particu- 
larly those to his friends Gledhill, Mason, and Gardiner, he is 
inclined to candid introspection. Later, in the days of his ma- 
turity, he acquires grace as a correspondent but, with it, an 
unwavering reserve. The early passages sometimes reveal inten- 
tions stripped and self-judgments undisguised. The later ones, at 
their frankest, simply fill out the sharp New England profile of 
the frontispiece with details that may add dimension. 

This is not to say that the author of the early letters is not 
recognizably the author of the poetry. He is a withdrawn New 
Englander, “never much of a light in company,” born into a 
world which is “at best a diabolically practical place.” There is 
the almost inevitable barrier between him and the job-holders, 
the people, “not so hopelessly fettered by their individual tastes 
as I am.” And there is the resultant hurt: “I never cared for a 
‘host of friends’—I don’t believe in them.” There is, too, evidence 
of a deeper hurt than that: “My life hasn’t been such a pleasant 
affair as some men’s seem to be.” And out of this, perhaps, comes 
the shy negation, “I fear I haven't the stamina to be a Christian— 
accepting Christ as either human or divine.” Finally, as core and 
center to it all, lies a recognized “itch for authorship” which is 
“worse than the devil and about spoils a man for anything else.” 
These self-appraisals are made without an assuming of attitudes. 
There is only a calm conviction in the almost Emersonian asser- 
tion, “If I happen to be ground to pieces in the hopper, I still 
have faith in the pieces.” 

But such revelatory comments soon drop out of sight beneath 
a calmer surface, and our acquaintance is rather with that sur- 
face than with the private depths. The dogged, honest youth has 
grown into the accepted poet. The outlines of the portrait are 
still the same. Robinson still guards his few friendships with a 
long devotion, still bears his native attachment to place. He has 
acquired strong preferences that smack of prejudice—for Dickens 
and Wagner, rocking chairs and highballs, Kipling and detective 
stories. His lack of stamina for Christianity has grown into a 
distrust of organized religion. There is a slight acidity in his 
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meager but genuine sense of comedy. During the years of prohi- 
bition he railed fretfully at the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
through the last war he shrank a little from America’s brassy 
Americanism. His thinking, as his letters show it, is vigorous if 
not brilliant. He is still both proud and humble. 

It might be deceptively easy to read either into the deeper in- 
sights of the early letters or into the controlled reservations of 
the later ones a native significance, to see Robinson as another 
symbol of the New England mind. Only occasionally is such an 
interpretation perhaps rewarding. There is, in this book, one 
repeated theme of extraordinary self-consciousness, an almost 
constant concern with philosophical labels. More specifically, 
it amounts to an acute desire not to be labeled “pessimist.” Here, 
genuinely, an heir of Transcendentalism seems to speak. It might 
be a latter-day Hawthorne who would describe his work in these 
words, “Blacks and grays and browns and blues for the most part— 
but also a trick, I hope, of letting the white come through in 
places.” And an Emerson redivivus might thus insist, really in 
the face of the evidence, “I suppose I’m the damnedest optimist 
that ever lived.” 

Joun Fincn. 
Dartmouth College. 


The English Navigation Laws: A Seventeenth-Century Experi- 
ment in Social Engineering. By Lawrence A. Harper. (New — 
York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. xvi, 503. $3.75.) 


Empire on the Seven Seas: The British Empire, 1784-1939. By 
James Truslow Adams. (New York and London: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1940. Pp. xiv, 391. $3.50.) 


These two books present a contrast in the treatment of history. 
Mr. Adams, writing for the general, or lay, public, undertakes a 
sweeping survey of many things. His pen skims across the seven 
seas, following British activity and British thought. It rests 
nowhere long, but it rests everywhere at least once. Mr. Harper, 
writing for a narrower group, has undertaken a less catholic 
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project. He seeks only to set forth the background, operation, 
and effects of the Navigation Laws. After reading the books, this 
reviewer for some reason thought of Thoreau: “I have travelled 
very widely in Concord.” 

Mr. Harper restricts himself to his chosen field—the navigation 
laws which were adopted in the late seventeenth century, and 
which regulated British commerce for two centuries thereafter. 
In so doing he accomplishes two things. In the first place, he 
presents students with a digest of information hitherto hidden 
in manuscripts or scattered through various publications. In 
the second, he presents a picture of an essay in social engineering 
that ought to be made required reading for all aspiring bureau- 
crats—and for their critics. 

There would be little profit in attempting here to follow Mr. 
Harper into the labyrinth of information through which he 
makes his-way. That is an undertaking for the student, who will, 
in turn, make his own way toward his own objective, taking what 
he can use as he goes. But it is not too much to say that no one 
who wishes fully to understand late seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century England, and the Old Empire, can ignore this volume. 

The wealth of-information which will recommend the book 
to the student of the period will detract somewhat from its inter- 
est in the eyes of the general reader. He will find himself rather 
overcome by multiplicity of detail. None the less, he will do well 
to persevere, for here is the record of two centuries of social 
engineering, two centuries, moreover, that were themselves the 
outcome of long experiment. For close on three hundred years 
before 1660 


Parliament had experimented with regulations of trade inward, 
outward, and coastwise, in the colonies and at home; with the 
size, master, crew, ownership, and cargo of ships; with the enact- 
ment of preferential tariffs, and the grant of bounties. By a process 
of trial and error it had gradually exhausted the possibilities, 
until eventually it stumbled upon a formula which was to supply 
protection to shipping and ease of administration. 


Here, then, was a method of procedure which, like most methods 
that have endured in England, had its roots deep in the past. 
Until comparatively recently, the Navigation Laws have not 
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been highly regarded. English commentators had a tradition of 
free trade, Americans a tradition of the Boston Tea Party. Neither 
tradition is as strong as it was, and in their stead has arisen a 
great interest in the matter of government regulation of business. 
Mr. Harper's study is timely. 

The dominant impression that emerges from the book is that 
the Navigation Laws were primarily an administrative affair. It 
is orthodox to maintain that the business of government is divid- 
ed, in England and America, among three branches. The legisla- 
ture frames the laws, the administrative officers apply them, and 
the courts interpret them. We are accustomed to a state of affairs 
in which administrative application is customarily guided by 
known judicial precedents, and in which differences of interpre- 
tation, as between officer and citizen, may be comparatively easily 
brought before the courts. Of late years, Americans have seen 
that procedure break down. There has been a good deal of admin- 
istrative interpretation, which has been regarded as a new and 
dangerous phenomenon. Mr. Harper points out that the interpre- 
tation of the Navigation Laws was almost entirely a matter for 
the administrative officers. Judicial precedents were not easily 
ascertained. 


It cost Lord Chief Baron Somers {700 to unearth the precedents 
which guided his opinion in the Banker's Case in 1699. . . . Pub- 
lished reports were few; less than ten decisions involving offenses 
against ile laws of trade were included in reports published prior 
to 1770. 


In the circumstances it is not surprising that the officers of the _ 
Crown made most of the decisions. The procedure was cheapest 
and quickest. As for the merchants, they hesitated to raise legal 
issues in court, for if they failed to sustain their points, they for- 
feited their merchandise. 

In this situation the Navigation Laws tended to follow the 
line that we have seen followed by the New Deal, the line of 
administrative ruling rather than judicial law. The seventeenth 
century probably had greater .freedom than the twentieth—it is 
unlikely that the records in Washington contain a parallel to 
one ruling on the Act of Frauds. That act prohibited the importa- 
tion of any sort of pitch or any sort of timber from Holland or 
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the Hanse Towns. The Crown officers solemnly ruled that white 
pitch was no sort of pitch, and fir timber no sort of timber, be- 
cause white pitch and fir timber must be had, and had not been 
intentionally excluded by Parliament. The instance is extreme, 
but still typical of the practice of the time, and indicative of the 
flexibility possible to administrative agencies. 

It should be remembered that the task of the Crown officers 
was in one way relatively simple. The Navigation Laws were not 
primarily concerned with the well-being of the individual, the 
administration of the empire, or indeed, with the promotion of 
trade. They were concerned with the protection and increase of 
British shipping, to which other considerations were subordinate. 
Prosperous trade was desirable, but not at the expense of shipping. 
Empire solidarity was no doubt sought by some; but if restric- 
tions upon colonial trade advanced the interests of shipping, 
those restrictions should stand. All this because the world was a 
world of war, war for England was war at sea, and war at sea 
required ships and shipyards. 

There is much for us to ponder in this study of the Navigation 
Laws. Government regulation has emerged from the limbo into 
which it was cast by laissez faire, and it is increasingly taking 
on the guise it wore in the seventeenth century, the guise of war. 
Whether or not one agrees with Mr. Harper’s conclusions—he 
feels that the Navigation Laws attained their end, maintaining 
and expanding British shipping in a day when the distribution 
of natural resources and technical skills predicted its serious 
diminution—the value of the book is unquestionable. The general 
student of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the student 
of administrative method, the student of international relations, 
will all find it worth while. It is an excellent example of what 
can be done by thorough exposition of an apparently narrow 
topic. 

Mr. Adams attacks on a wider front. He seeks to present a pic- 
ture of the second British Empire, depicting that empire as the 
product of cultural and economic forces first acting, as a rule, 
in the home country. It is an ambitious project, calling for clear 
exposition and discriminating selection. Mr. Adams has touched 
on most things. The enclosure movement, machine tools, living 
conditions in slum and manor house, the Fox-North Coalition, 
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the Napoleonic Wars, the Concert of Europe, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Swinburne, the ventilation of Buckingham Palace (through the 
common sewer, circa 1850), the rise of the Labor Party, all these 
and many more figure in the rapidly moving survey. There is too 
much, the movement is too rapid. There is flat statement on 
matters controversial. Some of us would not agree with the thumb- 
nail characterization of Charles James Fox. Others, unacquainted 
with the story of the time, will remain unaware that the issues 
had important complications. Such sweeping judgments occur 
throughout. No one would deny that condensation is essential 
in such an undertaking, but it may be asked whether more elim- 
ination and less condensation might not have better served the 
purpose. As it is, the effect of reading the book is akin to that 
of standing overclose to an oil painting. One sees the brush 
strokes, but not the picture. 
ELLIOTT PERKINS. 

Harvard University. 


Letters and Papers of Major-General John Sullivan, Continental 
Army, Volume III, 1779-1795. Edited by Otis G. Hammond 
[Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society, Volume 
15]. (Concord, New Hampshire: The New Hampshire His- 
torical Society. 1939. Pp. xvi, 661. $6.00.) 


This is the third and concluding volume of the papers of Gen- 
eral Sullivan published by the New Hampshire Historical So- ~ 
icety. They are gathered from various places; many of them have 
been printed before, but the core of this volume is drawn from 
the collection of Sullivan papers in the hands of the Society itself. 
It contains both letters from Sullivan and letters to him, covering 
the years from 1779 to 1795. The period of his life here covered 
includes his command of the expedition against the western Indi- 
ans, his incumbency of a seat in the Continental Congress as a 
representative of New Hampshire, and the period in which he 
served as President of New Hampshire and as judge of the fed- 
eral district court in that state. 
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The life and activities of Major-General Sullivan, as presented 
in these documents, touched many of the facets of the emerging 
United States of America. The papers dealing with the western 
expedition of 1779 against the Iroquois and the Loyalists, many 
of which have been printed elsewhere, provide a solid body of 
first-hand information upon that episode in the military history 
of the war, although despite the success of the expedition, it 
cannot be said that they greatly improve Sullivan's already poor 
reputation as a military man. 

The papers dealing with the next period (1780-1781), when 
Sullivan was in the Continental Congress, throw light on the 
origins of the Vermont dispute and the mutiny of the Pennsyl- 
vania Line. This is the period, too, when La Luzerne, working 
for a pro-French and pro-Spanish peace, as against a peace too 
favorable to the United States, reported that he had “opened 
his purse” to Sullivan and that Sullivan was quietly working for 
the French objectives, both in Congress and out of it. Sullivan’s 
papers throw little light on this much-disputed point. 

Like that of many of his contemporaries, Sullivan's life was 
touched by the eighteenth-century Enlightenment’s discovery of 
the natural world, and it is interesting to find him writing letters 
on the moose and even sending out hunters for skeletons of 
this and other American animals for Thomas Jefferson, to whom, 
by the way, he presented a bill for £46 for the service." 

As a military man, convinced of the necessity for military pre- 
paredness, he filled the correspondence of the later periods of his 
life with his advocacy of a citizen militia, well trained by pro- 
fessional officers of an aristocratic class (he was the son of an 
indentured servant!), and of military training in the schools. 
Incidentally, he used some threadbare mercantilist arguments to 
show that this militia should be uniformed and equipped with 
materials of New Hampshire manufacture—for the sake of New 
Hampshire's prosperity. This volume of his papers shows him to 
have been a man of “sentiment and action,” but no great pro- 
fundity: one looks in vain for any genuinely penetrating or 
original comment on the Constitution—or anything else. Yet 


1 Cf. “Antlers for Jefferson,” by Anna Clark Jones, in the New England 
Quarterly, xu, 2 (June, 1939), 333-348. 
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as a leader in civil and military action, he was probably the chief 
figure in the formation of the state of New Hampshire, and he 
was certainly an important figure among the founders of the 
republic. 

The book suggests the need of a study of the New Hampshire 
aspects of the movement for a new national constitution. 


Max SAVELLE. 
Stanford University. 


The American Department of the British Government, 1768-1782. 
By Margaret Marion Spector. Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 466. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. 181. $2.25.) 


It is surprising that the American department of the British 
government has never received the benefit of monographic study. 
This was the department which conducted the war against the 
colonies. Moreover, it was the logical culmination of two cen- 
turies of the evolution of British colonial policy, a belated political 
recognition of the importance of the Empire in the sum total of 
British affairs. Its end was no indication of its usefulness; on the 
contrary, its abandonment, after a career carried through under 
the most abnormal circumstances, was only an incident in the 
internal political revolution in England by which the Whigs 
succeeded in loosening the hold upon the government and all 
its perquisites so long enjoyed by the King’s Friends. The British 
politicians never had time to learn its true value. 

From the American point of view, the significance of the estab- 
lishment of the department probably lies in its aspect as the cul- 
mination of British colonial policy. By and large, despite the 
long period of non-enforcement, the general tendency of British 
colonial policy in the eighteenth century was toward increased 
central control over the colonies. Also, while the American de- 
partment cannot fairly be said to show any long-term or deliberate 
policy on the part of the Crown, the ideas of William Knox, most 
noted of the permanent under-secretaries, are probably indicative 
of the extent to which the Crown might have reduced the auton- 
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omy of the colonies had England, and not the States, won the 
war. Thus Knox proposed, for the contemplated colony of New 
Ireland, a government with a greatly strengthened executive and 
a greatly weakened representative assembly, if any. Executive 
councillors would sit in the Legislative Council and have the 
controlling vote there. Titles of nobility, large land grants, and 
the establishment of the Anglican church would encourage the 
formation of a powerful aristocracy. Curiously enough, it appears 
that these ideas, or ideas very like them, embodying the “lesson” 
of the Revolution for England, were written into the Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791 for Canada. 

This is a very welcome and a very useful little study. More 
work should be done upon the subject of British colonial policy, 
aside from the military and political policies that sprang purely 
from the war, during the period of the American Revolution. 
Here is a good beginning. 

MAx SAVELLE. 
Stanford University. 


Penobscot Man: The Life History of a Forest Tribe in Maine. 
By Frank G. Speck. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1940. Pp. xx, 325. Map, 81 illustrations. $4.00.) 


We have long hoped that Doctor Speck would print his studies 
of the Penobscot Indians, who still live upon their reservation a 
few miles from Bangor. The present amply illustrated and attrac- 
tive book meets the demand for a comprehensive account of this 
tribe. It tells what inquirers ask for—how Indians sheltered them- 
selves, how they procured food and prepared it, the implements 
and utensils they made, the clothing they wore, their art and 
amusements, their social life and legends, dances, ceremonies, 
marriage and burial customs—the home life of an Indian as a 
reasonably peaceful human being with a family dependent upon 
him. No one wiil appreciate more than the reviewer, whose family 
have neighbored with these Indians for more than a century and 
a half, the way in which Doctor Speck has broken loose from 
the traditional Indian of the scalping knife, with little language 
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but a grunt, and has presented with sympathetic understanding 
the kindly, tolerant, humorous people he has known for many 
years. We may quote another reviewer who wrote of Dr. Clark 
Wissler’s recent book about Indians: “No better book can be 
found for the general reader who frankly admits his own ignor- 
ance and would like a dependable basic idea of what Indians 
were and are like.” 

For this class of readers the present writer can give Doctor 
Speck’s book unstinted commendation; they will find nothing 
else as good. For another class, looking for material to fortify 
generalizations of their own, it has faults which cannot be over- 
looked. The book, writes the author, was “the belated product 
of an undertaking which terminated about twenty-five years 
ago, both as respects the period of field work and the task of 
reducing it to writing.” The observations were made “when, as 
little more than a boy, I traveled and camped with them by day 
and by night”; when, we may add, he saw as an untrained youth, 
sometimes not with full understanding, sometimes incorrectly 
interpreting what he was told; sometimes, we fear, being delib- 
erately duped by his associates, one of whose great games was 
misinforming unsuspicious inquirers. There seems no other way 
to account for some of the statements in the book. We realize 
the undesirability of trying to rewrite a manuscript so long left 
untouched; but we deprecate printing it without correcting state- 
ments which needed only a word or two to rectify and are left 
with errors permanently imbedded in what, even as it stands, is 
a valuable book of reference yet falls short of being a first-rate 
authority. : 

The book is notably deficient in its natural history and botany, 
in the information about hunting and fishing, and in genealogical 
data fundamentally necessary to the section on social organiza- 
tion. Instead of datable facts, available in documentary sources, 
some of them very old, the author has contented himself with 
village gossip, which, in turn, was not checked. Even in quotation 
from printed sources, it is often incorrect: any hired secretary, 
in almost any library, could have verified such misstatements as 
that Champlain’s first visit to Maine was in 1605 (13) instead of 
1604; that Waymouth visited Penobscot Bay (13), when he was 
not east of George’s River (and the same repeated of Rosier (87), 
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who wrote the account of Waymouth’s voyage); that Dummer’s 
War was called Lovewell’s War (13), and the Norridgewock 
Fight was in 1794 (228) instead of in 1724; and that Cyrus 
Eaton’s History of Thomaston, Rockland, and South Thomaston 
was written by C. E. Hallowell (12 and 314). Such obvious errors 
only foreshadow others which can be detected only by one entirely 
familiar with the place and the people. 

The reviewer, brought up among Indians and their handicrafts, 
is not going to believe the Penobscots took “wool from the 
moose’s mane” and spun it into yarn which they knitted into 
mittens (134)! There was no object in making yarn of a wool 
which does not exist (for moose have no wool), when it was so 
much easier to turn a rabbit skin inside out for a hand protection, 
if they did not make mittens of cloth, hide, or sealskin. The 
rabbit snare sketched (48) is needlessly clumsy and labored, and 
could not catch a rabbit if wet weather had shrunk or twisted 
the unanchored noose. The tree-trap for mink (50) is an absurdity, 
evident enough if one remembers that the mink is a semi-aquatic, 
non-arboreal animal, not likely to climb a tree and thrust his 
head into a woodpecker’s hole for the sake of being impaled on 
two sharp skewers. The brief account of porpoise shooting (87) 
must have been dictated by someone who did not know the rudi- 
ments. Though the Indians sailed their canoes to get to the 
hunting grounds, the game had to be hunted in a dead calm, 
when a sail was useless; and even if there were room forward of 
the mast, no man could stand up in an unballasted canoe under 
sail to shoot, nor could the man in the stern possibly take in the 
porpoise. The bowman had to do that, churning the creature 
up and down to get the headway needed to throw the heavy 
body over the gunwale, while the stern man kept the craft in 
balance. So numerous are mistakes of this sort that it is clear the 
information was received from a poor hunter and never checked 
by a good one. 

We have no inclination to magnify small mistakes, or by quot- 
ing too many of them to leave the impression that in its larger 
features the book has little value; but the fact remains that many 
statements which ordinary care could have corrected are open to 
flat contradiction. The custom of Indians pulling out their beards 
is noted by early writers, yet Doctor Speck says: “So far as could 
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be learned, there was no custom of pulling out the face hair, 
although Rosier mentions it” (152). Rosier is right: our Indians 
did do it. The writer’s father used to see Indian men who lived 
near his home, chilling their jaws with a chunk of ice while, 
with tweezers and a small mirror, they extracted their beards. 
Of their personal ornaments of silver, Doctor Speck writes: 
“Armbands, brooches, headbands and medals of cold-beaten 
silver were worn by the men. Within memory no one in the tribe 
has practiced silversmithing....The brooches range from one- 
half to six inches in diameter and were etched” (154). These 
ornaments were worn by women chiefly; the men seldom wore 
brooches, and their medals were not cold-beaten, but were pre- 
sented by President Washington, President Jefferson, and state 
officials. Our tribe did no silversmithing. White jewelers melted 
down the silver coins brought to them and made the article 
desired, sometimes finishing it, sometimes leaving the ornamen- 
tation to the owner, who punched or scratched a decoration to 
his taste; but in the case of brooches, a white man made the 
circular plate, scalloped the edge, made the hole in the center 
and the pin, and usually put in all the perforations and the 
chasing. As to size, a half-inch brooch would not be so desirable 
as the fo’pence-ha’penny it was made of, which would always 
buy a drink of whiskey; and even a six-inch brooch is not large. 
A brooch measuring eight and nine-sixteenths inches, by rule, 
across the flat, is still owned in the writer’s family. We have no 
hesitation in contradicting Doctor Speck’s assertation that there 
“is little doubt of the derivation of silver ornaments, if not of 
the industry itself, from tribes west and south of them, who, in. 
turn, had them from Europeans” (154). Our Maine Indian silver 
was the adaptation to a new material of old personal adornment 
of beads, worn before the whites came, as John Josselyn shows 
in the last pages of America’s Rarities Discovered, printed in 1672. 
When they got silver money, the surest way of keeping it was by 
turning it into ornaments which could be worn on the person: 
this was their banking system. It may be noted that some years 
ago Dr. Dean C. Worcester, in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, pictured in color a Mandaya woman of the Philippine 
Islands who wore on her breast a large silver brooch which dif- 
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fered from our Penobscot ornaments only in the details of the 
perforations. 

Doctor Speck has not mastered our Indian mythology. He con- 
fuses the Mikumwes (corresponding somewhat to our Robin 
Goodfellow) with the Wanagameswak, or little rock fairies, and 
calls both “water nymphs”! Whoever his informant may have 
been, he must have had in mind the Alambaguenosisak, “under- 
still-water-little-folks,” the true water fairies; but what Doctor 
Speck had in his mind is something still different, the Nodumken- 
owet, or merman, corresponding to the nibenabe, or half-man, of 
western Indians. The point is important, since it is the Nodum- 
kenowet, and not the eel (221), as Doctor Speck says, which was 
the ancestor of the Neptune family. The eel was the baohigan, 
or poohigan, of the Neptunes, their animal messenger, into which 
the shamans of the family could turn themselves at will, but it 
was not-their totemic ancestor. 

The discussion of the Penobscot families leaves much to be 
desired. Most of those given are not totemic, but offshoots from 
some person whose nickname has been passed down to his de- 
scendants to differentiate them from cousins of various degrees. 
For instance, Dr. Speck gives (217) two families of Mitchells, one 
from the lobster, one from a boy brought up by bears. To be 
brief, the writer knew Dr. Sebattis Mitchell, called Lobster, and 
his nephew, Governor Sebattis Mitchell, called Awasoos, or Bear. 
One was the son, the other the grandson, of Captain Awasoos 
Mitchell, who signed the treaty of June 29, 1820. Both were 
equally “Bears,” but the older man was nicknamed “Lobster,” 
and we called him “Sebattis Lobster” to distinguish himself from 
his nephew. There is no connection that we know with any totem 
of the lobster. The name Daylight has come into the Mitchell 
family from this same Captain Awasoos Mitchell, who was nick- 
named Tchekwadis, “dawn,” because he got up so early in the 
morning. It has now become a surname, and the Daylights are 
a family. The Polis family, which is assigned to the Wolf gens, 
were also Bears. Thoreau, in his Maine Woods (first edition, 204), 
tells how his guide Joseph Polis, left as a sign a canoe paddled 
by a bear, representing himself. 

On the plus side, the book deserves credit for information not 
found elsewhere. It gives an insight into aboriginal life and an 
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unusually good account of making a canoe, with other valuable 
information. It is particularly strong on Indian music, a subject 
we have not seen treated elsewhere. The records of the songs and 
dances were taken by Dr. Jacob Sapir and have been carefully 
revised by that expert on primitive music, Dr. George Herzog, 
of Columbia. The footnotes contributed by Dr. Frank T. Siebert, 
Jr., upon family relations and linguistics are especially valuable 
and meet the reviewer's views more nearly than do the author’s 
own remarks. Whatever may be said of what the book fails to do, 
it gives more authentic information about the Penobscot tribe 
than can be found in any other book. 
FANNIE Harpy Eckstorm. 

Brewer, Maine. 


A Catalogue of the Books of John Quincy Adams Deposited in 
the Boston Athenaeum. With Notes on Books, Adams Seals 
and Book-Plates. By Henry Adams. Introduction by Worthing- 
ton Chauncey Ford. (Boston: Printed for the Athenaeum by 
D. B. Updike at The Merrymount Press. 1938. Pp. vi, 152. 
$7.50.) 


.This volume marks a further step by the Adams descendants 
in providing safe lodgment for certain of the books and manu- 
scripts of the two Presidents. Unlike the John Adams Library, 
which found its way as a whole to the Boston Public Library in 
1893, the John Quincy Adams books now deposited in the Athen- 
aeum are not a gift, and they form only a representative selection 
of the titles owned and used by the younger Adams. Perhaps, 
therefore, the first duty of a reviewer is to warn investigators that 
the Athenaeum collection is contained in two cases in the Trus- 
tees Room, that the titles included are a few more than 300, and 
that the ownership remains in the Adams Memorial Society, In- 
corporated. 

Mr. Ford’s introduction is written worthily. Like his marvelous 
handwriting, the text flows evenly from a well ordered mind. 
The completeness of his knowledge of Adams material and his 
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eminence in the field of American history sustain any opinion 
he chooses to express, especially in the domain of historical 
perspective. When he says that John Quincy Adams “was the 
best equipped man who has ever held the position [of Secretary of 
State], ...” the dictum is important, and there are other observa- 
tions in the essay that will interest laborers in the vineyard. 

We are informed that the size of the John Quincy Adams li- 
brary, as it now stands, would be about 6,500 volumes, more than 
one-half of the books now in the stone library building in Quincy; 
that many of them, indispensable a century ago, are now “for- 
gotten as unimportant”; and that “Not a little of the Adams 
library could be written off on the side of loss.” The proportion 
of presentation copies is large, several of them from contempo- 
raries like John Marshall, Albert Gallatin, Peter Force, and 
William Temple Franklin. Mr. Ford gives suitable emphasis to 
the books Adams bought in his youth. The lad of ten years who 
read The Tempest and King Lear, taken from a closet in his 
mother’s bedchamber, and set himself a “stent” in reading Smol- 
lett, asked for a blank book in which to “transcribe the most 
remarkable ocurrances I mett with in my reading.” At sixteen, 
in Paris, when he talked easily with Franklin, Jefferson, and 
Lafayette, he was already, like his father, “profoundly influenced” 
by the books he had brought together. In his lectures as first Boyl- 
ston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College, in 
1809, he used a significant sentence, “At no hour of your life 
will the love of letters ever oppress you as a burden, or fail you 
as a resource.” It follows naturally that Mr. Ford should ask 
the question, “Never a burden, ever a resource, to what degree 
was his love of letters responsible for that will for independence!” 

That the younger Adams “believed he had a poet's talent and 
early cultivated it,” and that he published two volumes of verse, 
is another aspect which Mr. Ford deals with in his informing essay, 
but it is clear that the poems failed to meet with general accep- 
tance. One of the several which did find a place in anthologies, 
entitled “The Wants of Man,” begins with two lines borrowed 
from Goldsmith: 


“Man wants but little here below 
Nor wants that little long.” 
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"Tis not with me exactly so; 
But ‘tis so in the song. 

My wants are many, and if told 
Would muster many a score; 
And were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still should long for more. 


Another poem, written in 1837, Adams describes as “a poor thing 
and not even fit for an autograph or an album....I angle for a 
thought, and, after four or five nibbles, catch one, and when the 
line brings it up, it turns out to be a sculpin for a mackerel or 
a cod.” 

One can sense Mr. Ford’s relish in berating George Ticknor 
as a “pilferer.” Mr. Lindsay Swift was more forgiving in his 
essay on the John Adams Library. In making his catalogue Mr. 
Swift found that “Three of the volumes once belonged to the 
Rev. Thomas Prince, and two of them contain the book-plate 
of the Old South Library. ...It seems probable that in one or 
two of his visits to [the Old South] . .. Mr. Adams borrowed these 
volumes and failed to return them.” When Mr. Swift showed 
the Mr. Charles F. Adams, Jr., of that time the copy of Edward 
Winslow's Good Newes, bearing the possessive autograph of 
Thomas Prince and other evidence of its place in the Old South 
Library, Mr. Adams replied with his usual directness, “Undoubt- 
edly stolen!” In the era of Ticknor and Adams a private assem- 
blage of hooks appeared to be charged with a public interest. 
The entry in Mr. Ford’s index, “Ticknor, George, borrows a 
book, 30,” deserves a small niche in New England letters. 

Mr. Henry Adams’s “Notes” are modest in tone, but the writ- 
ing shows exceeding care. The sequence of short essays comple- 
ments neatly the introduction and list of titles. The kindly side 
of the ancestor’s nature is stressed in the second paragraph, and 
then by periods Mr. Adams makes pleasing comment on the 
notable books in the collection. They were selected “because they 
appeared to have some personal relation with his work or with 
his pleasure.” Several extracts from material as yet unpublished 
appear in these comments on books and career, all appropriate 
and of value in developing the theme. A work given special 
mention is Vattel’s Law of Nations, used by the two Presidents 
in conducting affairs of the nation, but regrettably bare of nota- 
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tions by its distinguished owners. Hutchinson's History of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay gives occasion for a quotation 
from the Diary: “July 19, 1834: ... Bancroft told me that from 
this paper [Hutchinson's Letters] he had come to the same con- 
clusion my father did—that [Hutchinson] was a bad man.” 

Mr. Adams shares the family detachment when discussing rel- 
atives. His great-grandfather’s criticism of Thomas Jefferson’s 
flight to avoid capture in 1781 he feels “is not fair,” and he gives 
his reason. In an account of the “Amistad Case” appears a letter 
of John Quincy Adams to his son Charles, April 14, 1841, from 
which there is occasion here only to quote a single sentence: “The 
agony of soul that I suffered from the day when I pledged my 
faith to argue the cause of the Africans, before the Supreme Court, 
till that when I heard Judge Story deliver the opinion and decree 
of the Court, was chiefly occasioned by the reprobation of my own 
family, both of my opinions and my conduct, and their terrors 
at the calamities which they anticipated they would bring upon 
them.” There are other piquant passages in thirty-five pages on 
the sixth President's life as suggested by certain of his books. 
The style is judicious, and the form admirable. 

The two editors collaborated on the “Catalogue” of fifty-four 
pages, titles, book-plates, and every pen-scratch precisely collated. 
There is a further section, abundantly illustrated, in which Mr. 
Adams writes entertainingly of “The Seals and Book-Plates of the 
Adams Family, 1783-1905.” The “treaty seals” are described with 
interesting detail, and Mr. Adams shows how very naturally the 
older and the younger statesmen, in their diplomatic work, adopt- 
ed sensibly the custom among envoys of other nations. A minister 
plenipotentiary who chose a pine tree, a deer, and a fish for his 
armorial bearings could not justly be blamed for servile emula- 
tion of European society. 

With their “full leathers, richly gilded,” the books selected 
from the John Quincy Adams Library stand in the Athenaeum 
as a fitting memorial. Their contrast with the modest covers of 
the George Washington books a few steps away is vivid testimony 
to the wider opportunity for the acquisition of books enjoyed 
by the young man who drew Washington’s vigilant eye as a 
capable servant of the United States. 

Mr. Ford, Mr. Adams, and the Athenaeum have done a service 
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by providing a volume so thoroughly acceptable to lovers of 
books. The pen seems never to have slipped. The use of “Adams” 
in “both of the Adams” seems odd, but apparently it is Mr. Ford’s 
practice. In every instance but one, Mr. Adams differs from Mr. 
Ford in using “Adams's” for the possessive form; and his one use 
of “Adams’” is on page 63. The index is adequate. The paper, 
typography, photogravure, and general apparatus are in quality 
and form unassailable. 
G. G. WoLKINs. 

Newton Highlands. 


Inventory of the County Archives of New Hampshire. Prepared 
by the Historical Records Survey, Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Number 1, Belknap County. Pp. ii, 64. Number 2, Carroll 
County. Pp. 160. Number 3, Cheshire County. Pp. 196. (Man- 
chester, New Hampshire: The Historical Records Survey. 1938- 
1939. Restricted free distribution.) 


This series of mimeographed volumes will be greeted with 
enthusiasm by any one who has delved at all in the county ar- 
chives of the Granite State. It may be that part of the charm of 
the records in the various courthouses has lain in the fact that 
few knew what was there, and consequently one had the feeling 
of being a pioneer in an unexplored country. But there were 
drawbacks, as the present reviewer discovered when he journeyed 
to Ossipee in search of records and found to his dismay that 
Carroll County deeds prior to :%49 were preserved at Dover— 
thirty-five miles back down the road he had just traveled. Such 
time-consuming mistakes should be rare when the current series 
is complete, for, as the Foreword assures us, each “volume is so 
designed that it can be used by the historian in his research in 
unprinted sources in the same way he uses the library card cata- 
logue for printed sources.” 

Each volume is admirably arranged. It usually begins with a 
historical sketch of the county, illustrated with helpful maps and 
charts. This is followed by a survey of its governmental organiza- 
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tion. Then comes a description of the housing of the records. 
Finally we have an account of the records themselves—what they 
are, how many volumes or bundles, whether indexed, and the 
like. Furthermore, the inventory of each office is preceded by a 
treatise on that office, which enables one to learn much about 
the functions and development of certain governmental insti- 
tutions. 

All this sounds like very dull reading, useful though it may be 
to state and local officials, lawyers, and students of New Hamp- 
shire history or government. But this reviewer did not find it so. 
In fact, he was refreshed by turning the pages of the three vol- 
umes, and when he came upon the following passage he was 
pleasantly reminded of one of his favorite poets: “There are no 
cities in Carroll County; the town of Ossipee is the county seat. . . . 
The largest town is Conway which had a population of 3,217 in 
1930.” 

LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 
Harvard University. 


Three Centuries of Freeport, Maine. By Florence G. Thurston 
and Harmon S. Cross. (Freeport: [Privately printed by South- 
worth-Anthoensen Press, Portland]. 1940. Pp. xii, 254. $5.00.) 


Like the conversation of a salt Down-Easter, this history is 
packed with detailed information of local affairs, garnished with 
absorbing stories of the world of the sea, and told with disregard 
of the proprieties of literature and the canons of professional his- 
torical writing. As an account of the portion of the ancient plan- 
tation of North Yarmouth which in the nineteenth century was set 
off as Freeport, and of the vicissitudes of that town since then, 
it is a valuable historical document. The authors record the 
local legends succinctly, critically, and without any aura of ro- 
mance, giving most of their attention to the accurate recording 
of the fundamental realities of Freeport life, carefully fixing each 
statement with full names, pertinent genealogical data, exact 
dates, and clear geographical description. They are not writing 
for the summer visitor who wants atmosphere, but for the Free- 
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porters and the scholars who will want to lay their hands on facts. 
Anyone who has tried to identify an individual or locate an old 
house by the use of one of the “ye olde times” type of history will 
appreciate this volume. Even so, color is not lacking, as is illus- 
trated by the account of Freeport’s reaction to the arrival of a 
traveling library; the town received this, not as bounty to be 
appreciated, but as a humiliating reflection on their literary 
state; so forthwith they took steps to build a library of their own. 

Lovers of things maritime will appreciate the wealth of ma- 
terial on the days of sail, particularly the chapter “How a Wooden 
Ship Was Built.” They will also enjoy the chapter containing 
the larger part of three diaries of the saga of the crew of the 
Hornet, commanded by Josiah A. Mitchell of Freeport, whose 
forty-three days in open boats in the Pacific rival the story of the 
mutiny on the Bounty. 

Inevitably such a book contains slips in the background ma- 
terial used. Reliance on secondary sources explains such inac- 
curacies as a reference to “John Jocelyn, Voyage Up the Coast of 
Maine in 1670” (17). From Sewall’s Ancient Dominions of Maine 
comes a description of seventeenth-century log cabins (which 
seem to spring up again as fast as research knocks them down) 
and misapprehensions as to the attachment of the early settlers 
to the Episcopacy as a cause of their differences with Massachusetts 
(8-9 and 16). It was not the British who destroyed the. American 
transports at Bagaduce in 1779 (40), nor were the British “glad 
to end” the War of 1812 because of the “successes gained by our 
sea forces” (55). Such errors would not be worth noticing if a 
book of this kind did not have a life of a century or more in_ 
which to perpetuate them, and if it were not a simple matter 
to eliminate them by having someone with a wider knowledge 
of modern historical literature pass upon the manuscript. It is 
curious that publishers, who take great pains to produce a hand- 
some and well-printed volume like this, do not employ readers 
to root out obvious historical errors. This is, however, largely an 
obiter dictum so far as the printers and authors of this exception- 
ally good history are concerned. Would that all towns were as 
well served! 

CuirForp K. SHIPTON. 


Boston. 
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The History of Secondary Education in Waldo and Piscataquis 
Counties in Maine. By Miriam Sylvia Anderson. University of 
Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 48. (Orono, Maine: 
University of Maine Press. 1939. Pp. x, 111. $0.50.) 


The History of Secondary Education in Cumberland and Sagada- 
hoc Counties in Maine. By Ruth Arline Wray. University of 
Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 51. (Orono, Maine: 
University of Maine Press. 1940. Pp. viii, 153. $0.50.) 


Since the projection of courses in education upon the graduate 
level some years ago, the exploration of local school history has 
furnished thesis projects for numerous embryonic masters and 
doctors. The history of the schools in a selected county, or group 
of counties, now furnishes a convenient unit for the usual mas- 
ter’s thesis, and the historical study of some phase of school ad- 
ministration is often found to be satisfactory for the doctor's 
dissertation. The files of the graduate schools throughout the 
country show numerous studies of both types. These are fre- 
quently presented erroneously under titles which suggest the 
history of the educative process, when, as a matter of fact, the 
treatises almost invariably deal with the history of the schools. 
The theses for the doctor’s degree are usually published and 
distributed to a small clientele, whereas the manuscripts for the 
Master’s degree are more often filed away, and sometimes for- 
gotten, in the library of the university where they are written. 

A question that may arise in this connection is whether studies 
of this character are worth doing in the first place, or worth 
saving in the second. No fault can be found with the choice of 
such history projects to meet in part the requirements for a 
degree. Much depends upon the quality of scholarship that has 
entered into the preparation of any particular study. Some com- 
mendable work has been done in this field. On the other hand, 
many incompetently conceived and hastily prepared theses, even 
when they do not actually perpetrate new errors, merely serve 
to perpetuate old ones. A great deal depends upon the kind of 
supervision that the work has received while in progress. 

These animadversions are prompted by the appearance of two 
recent numbers of the University of Maine Studies, the first 
dealing with the history of the secondary schools in Waldo and 
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Piscataquis Counties, and the second with that of the Cumberland 
and Sagadahoc County schools. These are master’s theses, and it 
is only fair to measure them by standards applicable to work on 
this level. By such standards the reviewer ranks them as superior 
to many theses offered for that degree. Both are worth saving and 
worth printing. These statements apply in particular to Miss 
Wray’s study. In this instance, the writer was fortunate in select- 
ing counties embracing the important city of Portland and its 
environs—fortunate also in being able to find ample school and 
town records dating from early colonial days. In both theses the 
treatment accorded the colonial and early national periods is 
more interesting and more capably handled than that of the 
period following the Civil War. These studies will certainly be 
of interest to students of education living in Maine, and will be 
of use to specialists in the field of educational history regardless 
of residence. The preparation of each of the studies bears evi- 
dence of competent supervision. 
STuART G. NOBLE. 

Tulane University. 


Congregationalism in the Dutch Netherlands: The Rise and Fall 
of the English Congregational Classis, 1621-1635. By Raymond 
Phineas Stearns. Studies in Church History, Volume IV. (Chi- 
cago: The American Society of Church History. 1940. Pp. vii, 
151. $3.00.) 


One can imagine how inadequate a story of the Plymouth 
settlement would seem to informed readers today if it entirely 
omitted the sojourn of Robinson’s congregation in Holland and 
endeavored to make the transition directly from Scrooby to Massa- 
chusetts. Until very recently the story of the Massachusetts Bay 
settlement was told and retold, with no suspicion that there 
should also have been a Dutch chapter in this narrative. Lately 
the researches of scholars have uncovered the fact that several 
of the clerical leaders of New England, especially Hooker, Peter, 
and Davenport, were in Holland in the years 1630 to 1635 and 
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there encountered certain adventures. The documents in which 
their experiences were recorded received some mention by Champ- 
lin Burrage, though as Mr. Stearns remarks, Burrage told very 
little of what he probably knew. Following such clues, Mr. Stearns 
has searched the records and the manuscripts, and now he tells 
the story of an effort made by English Puritans who were advo- 
cates of the Congregational polity later established in New Eng- 
land, but who were not Separatists, as was the congregation of 
Robinson, to work out their system in Holland in the guise of a 
separate classis sanctioned by the Estates General. The failure 
of their effort was truly of crucial importance for the history of 
New England; as Mr. Stearns puts it, the collapse of this Dutch 
Congregational classis “forced the hand of that divine Providence 
which many of our Puritan forefathers claimed led them to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony.” Furthermore, in the disputes and 
controversies staged in Holland, the Congregational theorists 
made articulate the principles of their polity, distinguished it 
from Presbyterianism, and worked out a blueprint to be used in 
the construction of the New England Way. Mr. Stearns tells the 
story in full detail, and also reprints verbatim the important 
documents. The book is a solid contribution to the field, and 
becomes indispensable for an understanding of how and why 
New England was colonized. 
Perry MILLER. 

Harvard University. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Atkinson Academy: The Early Years. By Harriet Webster Marr. 
Edited by Mary Alice Weaver. (Springfield: The John E. Stew- 
art Company. 1940. Pp. 95. $2.00.) 


This book, written by a former teacher, sketches briefly the 
history of the founding of this New Hampshire school in 1787 
and its struggles through the next hundred years. It includes short 
biographies of the founders and early teachers. It should interest, 
particularly, alumni of the school and amateurs of local New 
England history. Two short chapters, one entitled “Rules and 
Regulations of 1815,” and the other “Student Life at the Acad- 
emy,” should appeal to all interested in the early history of Ameri- 
can education. ZEN. 


The Fat Years and the Lean: A History of Post-War America. 
By Bruce Minton and John Stuart. (New York: Modern Age 
Books. 1940. Pp. x, 446. $3.75.) 


The authors present us with a picture of what they see as a 
moribund American capitalism, whose infirmities were clearly 
evident even in the war-time boom. According to this book, the 
sad state of the nation was concealed for a time by the stimulus 
of investment in new industries and in post-war world reconstruc- 
tion. But inherently it was a false recovery during those last few 
years. The patient was being slowly poisoned by the drug of 
monopoly profits and seduced by that bad man, “Big Business,” 
and his political allies, the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover gov- 
ernments. The hopelessness of the situation should have been 
evident in the 1929 crisis; yet only a few far-sighted men, mostly 
Marxist specialists, correctly diagnosed the symptoms as being, 
not the panting of Hoover's tired but essentially healthy young 
man, but rather the last death rattles of feeble capitalist enter- 
prise. That the patient struggled on for a few more years was due 
to the ministrations of the vacillating yet kindly Dr. Roosevelt, 
who forced the patient to accept a sedative of liberal reform. But 
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as always in the past, the sick one did not recognize his good 
fortune. Soon he was refusing the only medicine which might 
have sustained him and was forcing the now frustrated physician 
to give him an opiate which would allow him to dream a final 
pleasant dream of war profits and imperialist expansion in South 
America. 

Such is the dreary picture the authors have painted. What it 
means for the future is not too convincingly shown. The case 
history, even as they have written it, carries the suggestion that 
the cycle of relapse and recovery may continue for a while. But 
they feel ready to chant “We'll be glad when you're dead and 
gone, you seecel, your” L. F.M. 


A Puritan Church and Its Relation to Community, State, and 
Nation. Addresses Delivered in Preparation for the Three 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Settlement of New Haven. By 
Oscar Edward Maurer. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1938. Pp. iv, 208. $2.00.) 


Eight of the nine addresses comprising this volume were de- 
livered in preparation for the New Haven tercentenary in 1938; 
they are a readable and accurate résumé of the history of the 
First Church of New Haven, the first four admittedly summariz- 
ing Dr. Leonard Bacon's Historical Discourses and the last four 
carrying the story down to the present. The ninth address was 
delivered on the New Haven Sabbath, April 24, 1938, and is a 
simple and straightforward statement of what seem to a modern 
liberal minister the enduring values of the Puritan faith as they 
have been proved during three centuries of experience. Because 
these were public addresses, covering an immense sweep of time 
in a short compass, Dr. Maurer did not go into any very great 
detail concerning the various theological issues or ecclesiastical 
controversies that have from time to time disturbed the peace of 
Center Church, though he indicates their existence and the gen- 
eral outlines. Within these limits his history is sound and very 
well told. 

P.M. 
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THE GENERAL INDEX, VOLUMES I-X 


The General Index to the first ten volumes of the New Enc- 
LAND QUARTERLY, covering the years 1928-1937, inclusive, is now 
ready for distribution. Copies of this index can be purchased at 
the price of $5.00 each. This General Index has been compiled 
by Waldo Palmer. Orders sent to the Managing Editor, Milton 
Ellis, 200 Stevens Hall, Orono, Maine, or to Stewart Mitchell, 
8 Eastern Point Road, Gloucester, Massachusetts, will be filled 
promptly. 


CORRECTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1940 


Page 443, line 36, for ocasionally, read occasionally. 
Page 478, line 3, for follw, read follow. 

Page 545, line 21, for seventeneth, read seventeenth. 
Page 568, line 32, for imigrant, read immigrant. 
Page 576, line 11, for Disaguliers, read Desaguliers. 
Page 582, line 15, for head of the Department, read Professor. 
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